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{ Davip Ray is the pen name of David Russell, member of the speech 
department at Southern Methodist University. Mr. Russell was recently 
elected president of the Poetry Society of Texas, succeeding Hilton Ross 
Greer, head of the organization since it was founded in 1921. 


{ Rusuton CouLsorn formerly taught at University College and at 
Davies Graduate School, both in London. His intensive study of Euro- 
pean history qualifies him as one of this country’s foremost writers on 
foreign affairs and international relations. Dr. Coulborn is now living in 
Atlanta. 


, Joe J. Mickte, Jr. is a graduate of Southern Methodist University 
who taught for two decades in Kwansei Gakuin College, Nishimoniya, 
Japan—specializing in economics and accounting. Mr. Mickle, who now 
lives in Westfield, New Jersey, is secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, and also serves the Committee on East 
Asia in the same position. 


{| CLarRENCE MALLINSON, a native Texan, has lived in England off and 
on for the past fifteen years, spending much of that time in Oxford, 
where he made notes on the English educational system. Mr. Mallinson’s 
article on the Oxford tutorial is one in a series of essays on Oxford 
which he plans eventually to shape into book form. 


{ J. Franx Dopsie continues to teach at the University of Texas his 
famous course called Life and Literature of the Southwest. Extracurri- 
cularly, Mr. Dobie has been devoting some of his energy to the Fight 
for Freedom Committee, formed to combat the influence of the America 
First group. 


{ Danret Aaron is a member of the English faculty at Smith College. 


§ ArtHur L. CoLteman of Dallas is associate editor of Holland’s 
Magazine. 


{ Lon T1nkKLeE teaches in the French department at Southern Methodist 
University. 
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We Are Besieged 


By Sam Acheson 


ACT ONE 


The action throughout takes place in the courtyard of the old 
mission-fortress of San Antonio de Valero in what is today the city 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

Time: Mid-morning, February 23, 1836. 

Scene: The open space bounded on the left and rear center by 
the high stone walls of the original compound and on the right by 
the facade of the chapel of the Alamo. A double door leads into the 
chapel. The north wall, extending obliquely from the chapel, forms 
a large angle at rear center of stage in its junction with the west 
wall. Near this juncture is a heavily barred wooden gate leading out- 
side to the San Antonio River and the town of Bexar beyond. 

The downstage portions of west wall and chapel are designed to 
suggest the two other fixed entrances: one to the main vehicular cate, 
the south battery, the main barracks, the stable; the other, from the 
chapel, to the north battery and the commissary. Left center is an old 
surface well. 

The west-wall battery ts in full view. It has been hastily and some- 
what crudely placed against the west wall in preparation for with- 
standing possible siege. A series of wooden ramps and platforms 
gives access to the battery with its two small cannon across the top 
of the wall. The platforms also provide firing positions for both 
gunners and riflemen. Sandbags have been placed on the wall as 
a measure of protection. 


As the play opens a detachment of eight Texan soldiers under 
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SERGEANT NowLIn are at work cleaning out an old water ditch 
which enters under the west wall. They are inclined to soldier a bit 
as one of them holds forth for the benefit of his companions. 


SANSOM 
An’ I says, “Show a little mercy, lady! I ain’t had no lovin’ in a 
coon’s age.” 


JONEs 
Fat chance you had with one of them seforitas. 
McLean 
Better stick to the Calzado dee los Gatos, me boy. 
Jones 
Cat Alley—to you. 
McLean 


Yep, I’ve been here four year come last Christmas. And you never 
cotched your Uncle Sandy pokin’ round one of them fandangos in 
Soledad Street. 


JoNnEs 
Too much class for you, I reckon, Uncle Sandy. 
McLean 
Class, my cock eye!... Say, who do you think ye be, castin’ asper- 
sions on Sandy McLean? 
JoNEs 
Take it easy, Scrapplepot. 
McLean 


(Drawing a knife) 
Who says it, ye lousy little thimblerigger! For four-bits I’d whack 
your gizzard out. 
NOwLIN 
For Christ’s sake, Sandy McLean, this ain’t Natchez-under-the-hill! 
Bury that frog-sticker. 
McLean 
In the bastard’s gullet. 
NowLIN 
All right, Sandy, let’s forget it. We've got a job to finish here. Get 
your minds off sefioritas and fandangos. 
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McLean 
Right, me hearties. Here’s a rut to put your heft into. Some diggin’s, 
eh what, me little jackrabbit ? 
SANSOM 
Yes, sir, Mr. McLean. But it don’t make sense, cleanin’ out a ditch 
in this here barnyard. And the barnyard of an old church at that. 
McLean 
Don’t ‘be raisin’ so many questions, m’lad. 
SANSOM 
But what they got us diggin’ here for? I come to Texas to fight Spics. 
NowLin 
Listen, sonny, these is Colonel Bowie’s personal orders. If he needs 
any advice from a kid fresh from Tennessee, he’ll be callin’ on you. 
SANSOM 
As you say, Sarge. 
NowLINn 
And what’s more, don’t let Colonel Bowie hear you callin’ no Meji- 
canos like they was Spics, even ef that’s what they do be. I told you 
he was married to one afore she went and died on him. 
JONES 
Reckon we'll be needin’ the help of a lot of these here Spics if trouble 
comes. Wonder if they’d stick by us in a real scrap. 
McLEAN 
Well, I ha’ me doots. They do say they be with us. But I dunno what 
Rafael and Miguel and all the rest of the Spics in this here town 
may take a notion to do when old Santy Annie shows up with his 
army. 
NowLIN 
That dirty cabrén? What makes you think he’ll get within a hundred 
mile of Bexar? 
McLean 
They do be sayin’ he’s here already. 


NOowLIN 
Santa Anna in Bexar! Listen to old Bagpipes! 
McLean 
Bore me for the simples, if that ain’t what they do be sayin’! Why, 
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last night, down at that fandango on Soledad Street, the lady of the 
first alcalde, she swore she saw him a-lookin’ in the window. She 
had a fit fair to middlin’. It scared her so she fainted. 

Jones 
Cock-and-bull talk! Whar’s his army ? 


McLean 
They do say Santy Annie and five thousand Greasers hove up to the 
Medina River two day ago. 

NowLIN 
That’s only ten mile from here. 

JoNEs 
(Worried) 

We ain’t ready for no fight with that big army. No drillin’, no out- 
posts, no nothin’. 

NowLin 
Don’t pay no attention to all the wild talk you hear in this town, 
sonny. I ain’t heard nothin’ else but, goin’ on two months I been 
here. All the same, Colonel Bowie knows we may have to fight any 
day now. That’s why he wants this old mission put in shape—and 
pronto. We may be needin’ water from this ditch sooner’n you know 
it. And what do you figger them cannon is set up there for? I seen 
Colonel Bowie givin’ ’em the once-over this mornin’. 


McLean 
You damn tootin’ Colonel Bowie knows we may be in for it. I seen 
his scout, the widow Salazar’s boy, about an hour ago. The laddie 
is just back from Laredo. He says Santy Annie and his army crossed 
the river there fifteen day ago. They’re long gone, headed this way, 
I figger. 

SANSOM 
Well, why don’t somebody do somethin’ about it? What gets me is 
all this rowin’ and jawin’. 

JoNEs 

Yeah; you’d think us Volunteers was goin’ to have to fight them 
Regulars what Colonel Bill Travis brung along. 


McLean 
The folks in this town know old Santy Annie’s a-comin’, I tell you. 
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(He goes to the half-open door to the rear and points) 
Look at them peons, slinkin’ away like rats on a raft that’s a-foun- 
derin’. The whole town’s packin’ off. 
JONES 
(Joining McLean) 
See them big carts? Belong to the rich folks. 
McLean 
Sure, and loaded to the gunwales with everything from the kitchen 
stove to the little baby Jesus. Soon they won’t be nobody left in Bexar 
but us sojers. 
JONES 
And what’s seventy-five Volunteers and maybe that many more 
Regulars to stop the whole Mexican army? 
NOWLIN 
Snap out of it, fellows! Here comes Colonel Bowie now. Let’s finish 
this job. Colonel Bowie don’t brook no loafers. 
(SMITHWICK, in uniform of the Regulars, enters from the 
right) 
SMITHWICK 
Are you Sergeant Nowlin? 
NOWLIN 
Yeah; what of it? 
SMITHWICK 
Colonel Travis presents his compliments to your commanding officer 
and instructs you and your patrol to report to him at his headquarters 
in Bexar. 
NOWLIN 
Compliments of Colonel Travis—you know where you can stick ’em! 
We are Volunteers. We don’t take orders from nobody but old Jim 
Bowie. 
SMITHWICK 
(Disgusted ) 
God-a-mighty! What an outfit! There’s gotta be a showdown in this 
here town. And I don’t mean next year, neither. 
NOwWLIN 
Well, it ain’t hard to figger out who'd turn up top dog. 
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SMITHWICK 
At least we’d find out who’s boss around here—Colonel Travis, a 
Regular soldier, or this stumblebum of a Greaser-lovin’. . . 





NOwWLIN 
Don’t be callin’ Jim Bowie no names! 
SMITHWICK 
That stewpot of a 
NowLin 


I warned you. We’ll make it a personal matter. 
(As Now.in and SMITHWICK square off, BowlE enters 
through the rear door) 
Bowie 
Hold your hosses, Nowlin. 
(To SMITHWICK) 
I’m your stumblebum, your stewpot of a Greaser-lovin’ Tejano, 
James Bowie. 
(He reels slightly) 
Get the hell back to your Colonel Travis. Tell him to leave my men 
alone. 
McLean 
(Aside to his companions) 


Higher’n a kite, again. 
SMITHWICK 
(Backing away from Bowie) 
Yes, sir. 
SANSOM 
Acts like he’s drunk. 
BowleE 


(Calling after SMITHWICK) 
Hey, you, there! Wait a minute. Your very fine young commander, 
Colonel Travis—could you find him for me? 
SMITHWICK 
Yes, sir. At his headquarters in the Mendez house. 


Bowler 
Hurry... tell him... tell him Colonel Bowie sends his compliments. 
(Bowte almost falls, then leans against a ramp of the battery) 
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Tell him to get over here to the Alamo quick. It’s damn important. 


SMITHWICK 
Yes, sir; I'll tell him. 
(SMITHWICK leaves) 
NowLINn 
(Going to Bowte’s aid) 
Take it easy, Jim. 
Bowler 
Stand back, you fool! Ain’t nothin’ wrong with me. Send that ass 
on his way to Travis. 
NOWLIN 
(Humoring hint) 
He’s gone, Jim. 
BowlE 
(Turning on the patrol) 
And wipe those grins off! Old Jim Bowie drunk again, eh? Don’t 
think I didn’t hear you chattering. Well, for once you’re wrong, the 
whole kaboodle of you. Sober as a judge. Ain’t had a drink since 
nigh on to judgment day . . . judgment day. Where’s Colonel Travis? 
McLean 
(Aside to SANSOM) 
Talkin’ mighty queer for a drunk man. 


SANSOM 
Sounds more like he’s a-chillin’. 
NowLIN 
Colonel Travis will be a-comin’ soon, Jim. 
(Aside to JONES) 
Go fetch Doctor Miranda. Third house on the square from the 
Governor’s palace. 
(To Bowie) 
Sit down here and take it easy a while, Jim? 
(Jones goes for MIRANDA) 
BowleE 
There ain’t nothin’ wrong with me, Nowlin, I tell you. 
(Two CiTizENsS OF BExar, under guard of a REGULAR, enter 
from the left and pass toward right, front) 
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Bowler 

What the hell! Halt those idiots! 
GUARD 

jAlto! 

(Turning to Bowie) 

Yes, sir? 
BowleE 

And just what do you propose to do with these fine citizens of Bexar? 
GUARD 


Military prisoners, sir. Fifteen days in jail for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. 

Bowler 
So, it has come to pass that a man can’t even take a drink in this 
town? On whose orders? 

GUARD 
Colonel Travis, sir. He’s holding court now in the Mendez house. 

Bowle 
Case appealed—and dismissed! 

(To the CitT1zENs) 
You may go now, sefiores. You are free, scot-free. No entienden 
ustedes? 
First BEJARENO 
j Libre! ;Santisima Maria, Senor Bowie! 
SECOND BEJARENO 

Gracias, muchas gracias, senor. 

Bowler 
Forget it, my friends. This is no time to be throwing able-bodied men 
in the guardhouse! Are you with us, sefiores—or do you pronounce 
in favor of the tyrant Santa Anna? 

First BEJARENO 
jMe no Santa Anna! 
SECOND BEJARENO 

We are Bejareiios, senor. ; El caudillo, abajo! ;Viva Tejas—y la 
libertad! 


Bowie 
Good! I knew we could count on the real men of Bexar. Go to your 
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homes at once. See that your rifles mean business. When you hear 
the bell in San Fernando ring, run to the plaza and join the defenders 
of your homes, your lives, your liberties. 


(The Citizens leave by the door, expressing thanks and 
agreement by their gestures) 


GUARD 
Sir, what shall I say to Colonel Travis? 
Bowie 
To get the hell over here. I’ll answer for your prisoners. 
(GUARD leaves) 
NowLin 
Feelin’ better, Jim? 
BowleE 
Can’t you get it through that thick skull of yours? I was never more 
sober in my life. 
NOwWLIN 
(Incredulously) 
They ain’t no liquor on your breath! But your eyes are a-burnin’. 
Bowie 
All I need is a good stiff drink. 


(MirANDA enters through the rear door) 


MIRANDA 

If there’s any prescribing to do... I’m the doctor here, Sefior Bowie. 
NowLIn 

Doctor Miranda! 
MIRANDA 


I saw you pass my house a moment ago, Sefior Bowie. I took the 

liberty of following to offer my professional services. 
NOwWLIN 

I've been tryin’ to get him to take it easy, Doctor Miranda. 
MIRANDA 

Yes, it would be better if you made yourself more comfortable, 

Senor Bowie. 

(To SANsom ) 
Let me have that saddle-blanket over there. 
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Bowler 
(Lying down on the inclined ramp) 
My old friend and neighbor, Doctor Miranda! In the end, I reckon, 
we all have to take orders from you. 
MIRANDA 
Rest yourself there a while. We'll see what the trouble is. 
(MirANnDA examines Bowie's brow for fever, then the whites 
of his eyes as he continues) 
This is no time to get sick, Senor Bowie. Stick out your tongue, 
please. We are all in mortal danger. I have reason to believe that the 
usurper presidente, the vile creature who has despoiled our nation— 
how long have you had the pain in the head, sefior ? 
BowlE 
How’d you know that? 
MIRANDA 
With so much fever it would be strange indeed if you did not have 
the pain. I am sorry to say it, Senor Bowie, but you are a very sick 
man. 
BowlE 
Nonsense! I’ll be as fit as a fiddle again, tomorrow... There are 
shooting pains here, Doctor Miranda. 
(BonHAM enters through the rear door) 
This is no time to be knocked out! 
(Seeing Bonuam and half rising) 
Who’s that? Don’t stand there staring at me! You’re not Colonel 
Travis. 
BoNHAM 
Bonham, sir; aide to Colonel Travis. The Colonel pays his respects 
and says that he will be here shortly. You are sick, sir? 


Bowle 
Sick, hell! Only dying, to judge from the scare this foul médico is 
trying to throw into me. But I'll be back in the saddle again tomor- 
row. And I'll outride the best of you young cocks. 


MIRANDA 
That will make us all very sad, Seftor Bowie; then we shall have to 
bury you before sundown. 
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NOowLIN 
Shall we take him to his quarters, Doctor? 


BowleE 


Leave me be! I’m not to be moved, do you understand, until Colonel 
Travis gets here. It’s a matter of life and death for all of us. 
(TRAVIS enters) 
MIRANDA 
Here is Colonel Travis, sefior. 


TRAVIS 
At your service, sir. Perhaps you will explain why you freed... 


Bowie 
You are surprised, eh, Colonel Travis? Go ahead, laugh your head 
off. Yes, the old fox is snared, trapped before you. Jim Bowie, down 
at last, felled by the vapors! 


TRAVIS 
I didn’t know, sir. 
(To Miranpa) 
Is it serious? 
MIRANDA 


Stiff case of the fevers. But not the black vdmito, thanks be to 
Heaven. 

BowlE 
Come closer, Colonel Travis. I did not call you here to consult with 
my physician. I ask you, instead, to take full and undivided command 
of this garrison. 

TRAVIS 
Colonel Bowie— 

BowlE 
No argument, my friend. And we can be friends? 


TRAVIS 


(Accepting his outstretched hand ) 
Most certainly, sir. This rivalry was never of my choosing. But you'll 
soon be on your feet again. 


BowleE 
Not soon enough, I fear. Listen. There is no time left for a divided 
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command in Bexar. The enemy, several thousand strong, is camped 
at the Medina at this moment. 
TRAVIS 
If that were true— 
Bowler 
Exactly, Colonel Travis, but it is. My best scout returned only half 
an hour ago. Santa Anna’s advance cavalry may reach the heights of 
the Alazan at any time now. There is no mistake... You still doubt 
the word of my scouts? Read this message, straight from Laredo. 
(Bowle reaches into his shirt, takes out a letter and hands it 
to TRAVIS) 
TRAVIS 
This is in Spanish. 
MIRANDA 
(Taking the letter) 
Allow me, Colonel. It is signed, “the friend of the padre.”’ 


Bowler 
My wife’s cousin in Laredo, Don Anastacio. It is written by arrange- 
ment in code. 
MIRANDA 
(Reading) 

“Know that on yesterday I stumbled on a nest of five rattlers just 
outside my main gate. Fortunately, I escaped injury. My family—” 
BowleE 
Don’t bother to read the rest. Don Anastacio is saying that the 
citizen-president, with a fully-equipped army of at least five thou- 
sand, has already crossed the Rio Grande and left Laredo for this 

place. 
TRAVIS 
So, the Butcher of Zacatecas is headed this way! 


Bowler 
On the day you arrived here, Colonel, I told you that Santa Anna 
would strike first at Bexar. 

TRAVIS 
But our main strength, our supplies, our militia 
Colonies to the east of us. 
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Bowle 
I know how everything should work out according to your fine 
theories, my friend. Let us not rehash our dispute. And I assure you 
that if Santa Anna were one-tenth the military genius he thinks he 
is, he would sweep far to the east of this outpost, striking at the heart 
of our settlements. But he is no second Napoleon, for all his boastings. 

MIRANDA 
(To Travis) 

We have long since learned to rely on Colonel Bowie’s judgment, 
senior. 

BowlE 
I know these Mexican bureaucrats. They pick up the map and see 
that here is Bexar, the only city worthy of the name in Texas. They 
become convinced that Bexar, in fact, is the key to all Texas. Count 
on it. Santa Anna will attack us here first. 

BoNHAM 
(To Travis) 

That makes sense to me, Bill. 

BowlE 
Santa Anna will be ready to lose a thousand Mexican lives just to 
be able to send word back to Mexico that he has reduced and captured 
Bexar. 

TRAVIS 
In that event, sir, there is no time to waste. 

BowlE 
In getting your Regulars out of Bexar? 


TRAVIS 
I had no thought of retreating. 
BowlE 
But, my fine young buck, I ask you! Who are we, a handful of 
squirrel-hunters, to oppose the might of the army of Mexico? 
TRAVIS 
There is still time to bring up reinforcements. 
Bowle 
Reinforcements from the Colonies? Hah! This politician from Ten- 
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nessee, this major general who sent us both here—you know he 
ordered each of us to withdraw all troops from Bexar. 

TRAVIS 
That is correct. Two months ago General Houston did not think we 
could or should try to hold this place. 

Bowler 
Then what are you waiting for? Clear out, damn it, while there is 
time! Level these walls, blow up this makeshift of a fort! Those 
were your orders from your swivel-chair commander. 

MIRANDA 
Do not get so excited, mt Coronel. 
(To BonHAmM) 

We must move him at once to his house. There is a carriage just 
outside. 

TRAVIS 
But we shall never withdraw, Colonel Bowie. If General Houston 
were here, he would respect my decision to hold this post at all costs, 
I assure you. 

Bowler 
You have no stomach for a hopeless, last-ditch stand. 

TRAVIS 
I prefer to answer for myself on that score, sir. 

BowlE 
But can you answer for your men—these rag-tailed ring-tooters from 
the bottoms of the Brazos and the Colorado, from the hills of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and from God knows where— 

TRAVIS 
I’ll thank you to keep your damned slurs to yourself. 

Bowler 

(Laughing ) 
Hold your hosses! Jim Bowie is the last to question the guts of any 
man in this passel of bear-hunters. Just wanted to see where... 
MIRANDA 


(Firmly) 
Come, give me a hand. 
(Lifting Bowte to his feet) 
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I will not be responsible for Colonel Bowie’s life unless he is moved 
to shelter immediately. 
(Now tin and McLEAN assist MIRANDA in getting BowIE on 
his way to the door) 


BowlE 
(From the doorway) 
Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
Yes? 
BowleE 


(Confused ) 
I have asked you to meet me here, sir, on a matter of life... Where 
are you, Colonel Travis? 
Listen. There is no longer any time for a divided command in Bexar. 
TRAVIS 
We have agreed on that, sir. I have already taken full command— 
at your express wish and order. 
BowleE 
Of course... You must excuse... I had something more to tell you. 
MIRANDA 
We must be on our way, Colonel Bowie. Everything has been 
arranged. 
Bowle 
Leave me be, Doctor! The bell—yes, the bell in San Fernando. I have 
posted a lookout in the bell tower of San Fernando, Colonel Travis. 
At the first sign of the approach of the enemy he will ring out the 
warning. All my Volunteers know they are to report on the plaza 
when they hear that bell. Tell your Regulars to do likewise. 
TRAVIS 
Good, sir. I will give the order at once. 
(Bowlk, assisted by Mrranpa and McLEan, leaves) 
Sergeant Nowlin, take your men here. Scour the town. You know 
where to find the Regulars? 


NOwLIN 
At this time of day? Mostly in the cantinas. 
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Jones 
Unless they’re listenin’ to the Honorable David Crockett, speechify- 
in’ again. 
TRAVIS 
Well, wherever you find them, pass the word along. All troops and 
townsmen loyal to the cause of Texas will assemble on Military 
Plaza when they hear the bell ringing in San Fernando. 
NOWLIN 
Yes, sir. 
(To the rest of the patrol) 
All right, men. Follow me. 
(Now In, JoNEs, SANSOM, and others leave) 


TRAVIS 
(To BonuAm) 
What do you make of old Bowie? 
BoNHAM 
A very sick man, I’d say. Otherwise, he’d never be willing to turn 
over his Volunteers and the whole works to you. 
TRAVIS 
No, Jim, I mean his idea that we’re about to be attacked. 
BoNHAM 
Probably nearer the truth than we'd like to admit, Bill. I didn’t put 
any stock in these rumors till this morning. But news travels fast on 
the grapevine. Half the Spics in this town have pulled out. Even their 
dogs are making for safe places in the country. 
TRAVIS 
We ought to be able to find out pretty damn quick what’s happening 
between here and the Medina. Where’s your horse? 
BoNHAM 
Tied near one of those shanties down by this creek they call the 
San Antonio River. 
(DICKINSON and RUTHERFORD enter ) 


DICKINSON 


Congratulations, Colonel Travis! Just heard the good news. A single 
command, at last. 
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TRAVIS 
News does travel fast in this town, Lieutenant Dickinson. 
DICKINSON 
We passed Colonel Bowie being carried to his home. 
TRAVIS 
(To RUTHERFORD) 
Your name is Rutherford? 
RUTHERFORD 
Yes, sir. 
TRAVIS 
I have an important job for you. Where’s your mount? 
RUTHERFORD 
Hitched there by the river. 
TRAVIS 


Good. Join Lieutenant Bonham here on a short scouting trip. Take 
the south road toward Laredo. From the ridge of the Alazan you 
two should be able to pick up any signs of the invader. 
DICKINSON 

Then there is something to this invasion talk? 

TRAVIS 
At least we’re taking no chances. Colonel Bowie has already posted 
a lookout in the bell tower of San Fernando. 

BoNHAM 
Rutherford and I will work out a signal with the man in the bell 
tower. From the heights of Alazan we can see much farther than 
he can. 

TRAVIS 
Excellent. Ride through the town on your way and arrange it. 

BoNHAM 

(Drawing handkerchief from his pocket) 
This will do for signaling. If we see anything suspicious we’ll let 
him know instantly. 
(BonHAM and RUTHERFORD leave) 
DICKINSON 

You really think the blow is about to fall? 


° 
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TRAVIS 
Much as I have expected, Lieutenant Dickinson—and sooner than 
I have pretended to expect it. 
DICKINSON 
You and I can have few illusions about the strength of our position. 
No changes in your plan since this morning? 
TRAVIS 
No. On the approach of the enemy we will withdraw all our forces 
in here. 
DICKINSON 
With as few cannon as we've got, it would be folly to try to hold 
the town proper. 
TRAVIS 
You have finished installation of our defense works? 
DICKINSON 
Such as they are, eighteen cannon in all. Those two four-pounders 
make up the west battery. Those on the other three sides are in place 
and in working order. I had thought of a redoubt just in front of 
the main west gate there 
(Pointing to left) 
but decided against it. 
TRAVIS 
Just as well, I suppose. It’s better to concentrate all our forces inside 
the walls. 
DICKINSON 
That was my idea, Colonel Travis. The main gate will have to be 
heavily barricaded after we close it. We had to breach the walls 
a little to place those smaller cannon. At that, we have a hell of a 
poor firing angle. 
TRAVIS 


Still counting on that back room of the old chapel for the arsenal? 


DICKINSON 
The bulk of our powder has already been stored there. As for those 
cannon, you well know they are jokes beside the modern artillery 
of Mexico. 
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TRAVIS 
Obviously, Lieutenant Dickinson. We'll have to depend mostly on 
our rifles—until help reaches us from the Colonies. 
DICKINSON 
A rather forlorn hope, I’m afraid. 
TRAVIS 
But our only one—the only hope for Texas. With two hundred more 
men I could hold the invaders here at Bexar indefinitely. 
DIcKINSON 
But suppose we don’t get any aid? 
TRAVIS 
Then we'll delay this horde as long as possible. Such a delay may 
prove fatal to Santa Anna—if General Houston is about his business 
as he ought to be. 
DICKINSON 
Well, I’m no strategist. All I know is that we should be able to 
hold out for two weeks at least against the best the Mexicans can 
give us. Beyond that, your chief engineer deposeth not, Your Honor. 
TRAVIS 
Don’t make fun of your rank, my friend. No lawyer in Texas ever 
ran a surveyor’s transit more accurately. 
DICKINSON 
No schoolteacher, you mean. Just to keep the record straight. 


TRAVIS 

Well, birch-rod or Blackstone, what difference does it make now? 
I fancied myself, once, sitting on the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton City. That was a long time ago—five years almost—back in 
Alabama, before some kind friend tacked a shingle on my office 
door, ‘Gone to Texas”... By the way, I suppose you don’t hold it 
against me for ordering your wife and child out of Bexar two weeks 
ago? 


DICKINSON 
Certainly not, sir. I had pled with her to leave long before that, but 
she wouldn’t listen. You know, I haven’t gotten a word from Mrs. 
Dickinson yet. Kind of worries me. Wish I knew that they had 
reached San Felipe safely. 
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TRAVIS 
I know how you feel, Dickinson. I had a wife—once. I loved her 
very dearly. 
DICKINSON 
I didn’t know, sir. 
(The bell in San Fernando begins ringing) 
TRAVIS 
The lookout in San Fernando! 
DICKINSON 
That means business! 
(/n the distance the bugle is heard blowing assembly on 
the plaza) 
TRAVIS 
Bonham and Rutherford must have spotted some of the enemy right 
on the edge of town. 
DICKINSON 
Couldn’t have ridden far in this time. 
TRAVIS 
The trap is closing in on us fast, now. Stay here, Dickinson. I'll join 
the troops on the plaza, then we'll fall back here. Complete your in- 
spection and be ready to help me dispose our forces as we march in. 
We'll use the main west gate there. 
(Travis starts to leave by the door; DICKINSON starts 
right) 
TRAVIS 
(From the doorway) 
You're satisfied all supplies have been brought in here? 
DICKINSON 
The last cartload of amraunition this morning, Colonel Travis, just 
before sunrise. We could use some more foodstuff—if the scared 
Spics in town hadn’t toted off almost everything in sight. 


TRAVIS 
You have done as well as you could, Lieutenant. We'll be back before 
you know it. 
(Travis and DICKINSON go out, separately) 
(The stage ts empty for a moment. The bell continues to 
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sound the alarm. A fife and drum are heard, and then the 
first strains of the troops’ singing) 
(FrisBiE and SoLuM, two young recruits with rifles under 
their arms, enter) 
FRISBIE 
(Looking around, blankly) 
Halloa! Come on, Solum! We just as soon see what’s in this here 
bat roost. 
SoLUM 
(Following suit, reluctantly) 
Thar’s the town, I be tellin’ you, Azle. 


FRISBIE 
Ain’t you got no curiosity? 
(Yelling) 
Hi-yi-ah! Anybody home today? 
SoLUM 
You see, I told you it was deserted. This is one of them old missions 
I was tellin’ you about. All the preachers must of gone off to the big 
celebration. 
FRISBIE 
(Pointing to the battery) 
If they has they sure left some mighty big firecrackers behind. 
SoLUM 
That’s a powerful lot of racket they’re makin’ over there in town— 
ef that be the town. Must think it’s the Fourth o’ Ju-ly. But I don’t 
hear no firecrackers a-poppin’. 
FRISBIE 
Shoot me for an alligator gar! Firecrackers and the Fourth o’ Ju-ly 
in Texas! You ain’t in the good ole U.S.A. no more. 


SoLUM 
You tellin’ me, Azle Frisbie? Seems like we’ve been ridin’ them 
crazy ponies from Natchitoches since the fall o’ Jericho. Texas shore 
is a empty country, ain’t it? 

FRISBIE 
Listen to that jollification! Bet ole Davy Crockett is goin’ to make 
the oration. 
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SoLuUM 
What makes you think that lame duck is around these here parts? 
FRISBIE 
Well, that’s whar he tole me he was a-headin’ for when he set out. 
He says, “Azle Frisbie, you kin trap a little and hunt a little better. 
But they ain’t no future for a bright feller like you in Tennessee.” 
SOLUM 
Shore must like to hear his tongue rattle on. 
FRISBIE 
“T’m a-takin’ Ole Betsy,” says he—a-pattin’ that long rifle the folks 
a-gave him up Philadelphia way—‘‘and headin’ for to set Texas 
free.” Then he ’lows to me, “Azle, you’d better pull up stakes and 
follow ole Davy Crockett.” 
SOLUM 
Him helpin’ set Texas free! Just like a spoutin’ Congressman—a lot 
of fine talk. 
FRISBIE 
Why, you ain’t never set eyes on the Honorable David Crockett. 


SOLUM 
All the same, I kin see him now, a-gabbin’ away in one of them river 
joints in Noo Orleens, a-guzzlin’ red-eye and gin while he orates, 
“My countrymen.” Bet ole Davy Crockett never set foot out o’ that 
big town. 

FRISBIE 
Call your bet, Solum. My muzzle-loader agin your’n that Davy 
Crockett is right here in Bexar—and has already bagged seventy- 
seven Greasers. Put up or shut up! 

(DicKkINson enters from the right) 


DICKINSON 
All bets off today, boys. Why aren’t you both down on the plaza 
answering assembly? 
FRISBIE 
Do you be in charge arounu here? 


DICKINSON 
Guess I'll do till a better man shows up. Where were you two boys 
when the order was passed around half an hour ago? 
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SoLUM 
We just landed here, pardner. We come a mighty fur piece acrost a 
lot of dry land, just to help set Texas free. 
DICKINSON 
Well, you couldn’t have picked a better time. The whole Mexican 
army is about to swarm in on us. 
(The sound of the Texan troops as they march closer to 
the Alamo becomes louder) 
FRISBIE 
You mean the fightin’ has already started? What we waitin’ for, 
Solum ! 
SOLUM 
The troops is marchin’ now. Come on, Azle. 
DICKINSON 
Stay where you are, both of you. The fight will catch up with you 
soon enough. What’s your name? 
FRISBIE 
Azle Frisbie—from Dogwood County, Tennessee. 
SOLUM 
Porky Solum—only my real name ain’t Porky. 
DICKINSON 
Solum is good enough, I reckon. Stand over there till the troops get 
in. We'll muster you in later. 
(Troops march by outside to fife and drum and enter 
offstage. BONHAM and RUTHERFORD enter through the 
doorway. RUTHERFORD is limping) 
BoNHAM 
Where is Colonel Travis? 
DICKINSON 
With the troops coming in the main gate now. 
(To RUTHERFORD) 
You’re limping. 
RUTHERFORD 


Nothing serious. My damned nag stumbled and rolled over on this 
leg when I wheeled her. 
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BoNHAM 
We had got only a few hundred yards beyond the town when we 
spied something. It was the lances of their cavalry shining in the 
sunlight over the crest of the Alazan. They were ready to close in 
on that side of town when we gave the signal to that Spic in the 
bell tower. 

DICKINSON 

That’s what Colonel Travis figured. Rutherford, let the doctor see 
your leg as soon as we get every man in. 

BoNHAM 
Where did we get a doctor in this man’s army? 


DICKINSON 
I talked with Doctor Miranda this morning. He has decided to cast 
his lot with us. 
(Travis enters from the left. Bowie comes in assisted by 
MIRANDA, JONES and SANsom) 


TRAVIS 
There you are, Lieutenant Bonham. I was wondering if you made 
it back safely. Doctor Miranda, will you see that Colonel Bowie is 
made as comfortable as possible—in one of the rooms in the chapel. 
(Mrranpa leaves, left, with Bowie. RUTHERFORD follows) 
DICKINSON 
Colonel Bowie looks pretty sick. 
TRAVIS 
Yes. We thought we better bring him in here anyway. Check up on 
the billeting, Dickinson. The long barracks will take care of all of 
them. Post guards at all points agreed upon. And ask Captain Flores 
to report to me here at once. 
DICKINSON 
Yes, sir. 
(Dickinson leaves) 
TRAVIS 


(To BonHAM) 
Where is that windbag of a Congressman, the Honorable David 
Crockett? He was with us when we left the plaza, heading his boys 
from Tennessee. 
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BoNHAM 
Haven’t seen hide nor hair of him, Colonel. 
FRISBIE 
(Stepping up to TRAvis) 
Private Frisbie, sir. Just arrived from Tennessee. Did you say the 
Honorable David Crockett is here with you? 
TRAVIS 
He was—up to a few minutes ago. Now it looks like he may have 
given us the slip, or else been trapped outside. 
(There is a loud banging on the rear door, which has been 
closed in the meantime) 
Voice OUTSIDE 
Open up! In the name of Jehovah and the Continental Army! 
TRAVIS 
There’s the ass, now. Let Mr. Crockett in. 
(The door is opened, and CrocKETT enters, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dickinson with her baby in her arms) 
Well, Mr. Crockett, and just what... 
(Seeing Mrs. Dickinson) 
Great guns, man! Who is this woman? And bringing a child in 
here. Are you insane! 
CROCKETT 
(Unperturbed, and with frontier dignity) 
Allow me, Mrs. Dickinson, to present Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
Dickinson? The wife of Lieutenant Dickinson? 
Mrs. DICKINSON 


The same, sir. 
TRAVIS 


(To an ORDERLY) 
Bring Lieutenant Dickinson to me. 
(The OrveERLy leaves) 


My dear lady, I understood that you and your baby had been con- 
ducted safely back to San Felipe two weeks ago. 
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Mrs. DicKINSON 
Forgive me, Colonel Travis. I have disobeyed all of you. My poor 
husband, how can I face him? 
CROCKETT 
I learned about this lady and her child just as we were leaving the 
plaza. She was hiding in the home of the Garcia family. I brought 
her here on my own responsibility. 
TRAVIS 
There was nothing else to do, Mr. Crockett—in the circumstances. 
Here comes Lieutenant Dickinson now. 
(DickINson, entering from the left, sees his wife and 
child and embraces them) 
DICKINSON 
(To Travis) 
I don’t understand, sir. 
Mrs. DiIcKINSON 
It is all my fault, Colonel Travis. I should never have come here. 
Oh, why did I let you persuade me, Mr. Crockett? 
(To Dickinson) 
Try to forgive me, Al. I was near crazy. If it weren’t for our little 
Bonnie, 1’d a-never paid no attention to Mr. Crockett. Oh, I did 
wrong, Honey, wrong! 
TRAVIS 
Now, Mrs. Dickinson, we’re going to make the best of it. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
And Mr. Crockett said the Mexicans would kill us, for sure. And 
my husband all the while thought we was safe, away, miles from 
here. I’m a silly skirt ’cause my head is rattled and I don’t know 
which way to turn. But I couldn’t leave him, Colonel. I couldn't, 
knowing what was facing him—and all of you. 
TRAVIS 


We all understand. You are a brave, foolish woman. If there were 
some way now to send you out safely... As it is, the safest place 
we have is the old chapel. Come. We’ll put you and your baby in 
one of the rooms there. 
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Mrs. DICKINSON 
Thank you, sir, from the bottom of my heart... Al? 
(Travis takes the child in his arms; Mrs. DicKINsoNn 
picks up her bundle of clothes) 
TRAVIS 
(To Dickinson) 
No, stay here till I return. 
(To Mrs. Dickinson) 
He'll join you shortly. 
DICKINSON 
I am appalled, sir. 
TRAVIS 
And well you may be, Lieutenant. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
I feel terrible about all this. I’m so useless. 
TRAVIS 
You can help, if you will. I have a special task for you. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Anything you ask, Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
Maybe you know that Colonel Bowie is a very sick man. We have 
already placed him in the chapel. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
I heard this morning he was took down with the fevers. 
TRAVIS 
You can help save his life. He must have careful nursing. I’ll send 
an orderly to help you. Doctor Miranda will tell you what to do. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
I'll try my best. 
(They enter the chapel. CROCKETT, in the meantime, has 
been sought out by FrRisBiE, and they are talking in an- 
other part of the stage. Now they are heard) 


CROCKETT 
Land sakes alive, and two forks o’ lightnin’! Yes, indeedy, my boy! 
Dogwood County! They don’t make no better land nor people. 
Them’s my kind of constituents. 
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F RISBIE 
Say, you do remember my ole Pappy? 
CROCKETT 
Sure’s you’re born, sonny. Why, I knowed your ma and pa ’fore 
they was a-courtin’. And many’s the time I set to their table after 
they was married and started raisin’ a family on ole Blue Smoky. 
Some eatin’ there, I tell you! Barbecued squirrel and chitlins and 
plenty o’ yams and gravy. Reckon you was a little shaver then. 
(Crockett chuckles to himself) 
Always a raft o’ younguns come a-runnin’ when your ma would 
cry, “Come an’ git it!” My, I kin hear ’em now, all a-yellin’ at 
oncet : “Pass the biscuits, pappy !” 
SOLUM 
(Who has been wandering around looking for FrisBIE) 
Thar you be, Azle. 
FRISBIE 
Come over here, Porky. 
(To CrocKeETT) 
Want you to meet a friend o’ mine from down Chattanoogie way. 
(To Porky) 
Meet Mr. Crockett, Porky. He’s the greatest b’ar-hunter, the best 
fisherman, the finest orater—well, I guess he’s the leadingest feller 
what ever come out of Tennessee. 
SOLUM 
(Awkwardly doffing cap in the presence of greatness, but 
shaking hands stoutly) 
Shore proud to meet yuh, Mr. Crockett. Heard a powerful lot about 
yuh. And you’re some crack shot, to hear Azle tell it. 
CROCKETT 
(Modestly) 
Oh, well, maybe I kin knock a hoot-owl out of a cottonwood at 
three hundred yard—with ole Betsy here. 


SoLuM 
(As a crowd forms around the spellbinder) 
Yes, sir, Mr. Crockett. Azle shore thinks you’re some punkin’s. 
Didn’t hardly talk about nobody else all the way up from Noo Orleens 
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and acrost from Natchitoches. At that, I reckon both of us wouldn’t 
be here today, ef it warn’t for you. 
CROCKETT 
Me! Both of you! 
(Looking with some bewilderment first at FRisBIE, then 
at SOLUM) 
Look here, sonny—was your ma a Dogwood County gal, too? 


McLEAN 
(From lookout on battery) 
Quiet, there, me hearties! 
(Looking intently toward Bexar and cupping his ear) 
They’re blowin’ some kind of bugle call. 
BoNHAM 
(Who has been conferring with DicK1Nson over plans of 
the Alamo and the muster roll) 
What’s going on, Mr. McLean? 
McLEANn 
They do be a-stirrin’ mightily in the town, Lieutenant. From them 
clouds o’ dust arisin’ over Bexar, I’d say enough wagon trains for 
their hull army is a-rollin’ in. 


BoNHAM 
Keep a weather eye peeled, Mr. McLean. 

McLean 
Aye, sir. 

BoNHAM 


(To CrocKETT) 
And you, Mr. Crockett. 
(As Crockett leaves his circle and joins BONHAM and 
DICKINSON ) 
Lieutenant Dickinson and I were just wondering—don’t you want 
to go over now and join the rest of your boys from Tennessee? 
They’re taking up their places on the south battery. 


CROCKETT 
Don’t mind if I do, Lieutenant. But I figgered I’d better wait around 
here till Colonel Travis comes back. Suppose he’s the one to give 
me orders. 
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DICKINSON 
It’s all arranged, sir. Lieutenant Bonham is acting as adjutant. 
That’s where we placed you. 
CROCKETT 
Good enough. What’s good enough for my boys is more than better 
for ole Davy. Come on, Frisbie; and you, too, Porky. And maybe 
we'll pick up a few vittles on the way. My belly’s empty as all get-out. 
(Crockett and his companions leave. Travis and Miranpa 
return at the same time) 
MIRANDA 
Colonel Bowie is very fortunate to have such a lady for a nurse. 
DICKINSON 
I don’t know hardly how to begin, Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
We won't go into that now, if you please. Where is Captain Flores? 
BoNHAM 
He’s coming, just now. 
(FLoreEs enters from the right) 
FLORES 
Here, sir. I was putting down the names of my comrades. 


TRAVIS 
You made it in, then, with all your men? 
FLORES 
Twenty, including myself, sir. Every one a true son of Bexar. 
TRAVIS 
That is more citizens than I counted on. 
MIRANDA 
There are many more with us—in spirit, Colonel ; only the vengeance 
that might fall on their defenseless families keeps the rest of them 
from joining us here. 
TRAVIS 


You may be right, Doctor. 

(To FLorEs) 
You have enough for a patrol of your own. Hold them together. I 
will inspect them in front of the barracks. 
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FLORES 
Yes, sir. 
(Fores starts to leave but turns as a cannon shot from the 
direction of Bexar is heard) 
TRAVIS 
What does that cannon shot mean? 
FLORES 
(Racing up ramp to look at the town) 
I do not understand, sefior . . . there are movements in the town, but 
no more than half an hour ago, as far as I can see. 
TRAVIS 
Perhaps they are preparing to attack at once. 
FLORES 
No, Seior Coronel. I think they must be trying to attract our atten- 
tion. Yes, that is the meaning of it. The butcher-presidente is now 
raising a blood-red flag over the bell tower of San Fernando. 
DICKINSON 
The blood-red flag! 
FLORES 
You know the meaning of that bandera, Setor Coronel? 
TRAVIS 
We are being proclaimed rebels. No quarter—if we surrender, or 
if we are captured. 
BoNHAM 
The same fate he handed his victims in Zacatecas. 
FLORES 
Seiior Coronel! There is a Mexican officer crossing the river now, 
coming this way. 
TRAVIS 
What’s his purpose? 
FLORES 
He holds a white flag of parley, sefior. He is asking us to respect it. 


BoNHAM 
Take care, Bill. This wily Santa Anna is full of tricks. 
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TRAVIS 
We're on our guard. Let him advance, Captain Flores. If he will 
come inside, he may be trusted. 
FLORES 
(Calling to the Mexican officer) 
jAllé! ;A dentro! 


TRAVIS 
Does he advance? 
FLORES 
Si, setior, at double pace. 
BoNHAM 


No good can come of this, Bill. 
TRAVIS 
Who knows? At least we can learn what terms, if any, the citizen- 
president offers his former loyal supporters in Texas. 
FLORES 
(To messenger) 
jDios y Tejas! Por aqui... Si, el Seiior Comandante le espera. 
(To sentry, on the ground ) 
Open the gate. 
(CarTAIN SESMA enters and FiLorEs descends to act as 
inter preter ) 
SESMA 
(Saluting FLores) 
Traigo un parte para el Comandante. 
FLORES 
(Presenting TRAVIS) 
El Coronel Travis. 
(SesMA salutes Travis and hands him the official message ) 
(Fores takes it from TRAVIS) 


Permit me. Shall I read it, senor? 
TRAVIS 
If you will, Captain. 
FLORES 


It is signed by one Coronel Batres, aide to Santa Anna. 
( Reading) 
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“In the name of His Excellency, the President of the Republic, I 
inform you that the Mexican Army cannot come to terms under any 
conditions with rebellious foreigners ‘ 





DICKINSON 

Foreigners ! 

FLORES 

(Continuing) 

... If such pirates seek to save their lives, they have no recourse 
but to place themselves at the disposal of the supreme government, 
which alone may determine if they may receive clemency.” 

BoNHAM 
Pirates! Thus this criminal insults us! 

FLORES 
I may have mistaken the English word, sefior. 


TRAVIS 


But not the meaning. If we surrender now we shall all be put to 
the sword. 

FLORES 
Shall I have the messenger stand while you formulate an answer, 
Seiior Coronel? 

TRAVIS 


No. We do not need to hold a council. 

(To BonHAM) 
Fetch young Rutherford to me. 

(To Fores) 
My mind is made up. Tell this bastard we shall reply by our own 
messenger—a messenger who breathes fire and belches grape and 
canister. 

SESMA 


It is not necessary, Sevor Coronel, for the good Captain to translate. 
I understand a little English, perhaps more than is good for you. 
And when shall His Excellency have your answer? 


TRAVIS 
Quicker than you think, if you don’t clear out—instantly, do you 
understand me? 
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SESMA 
Good day, Seftor Coronel. And I trust that your tongue will lay 
more calmly in your mouth when next we have occasion to exchange 
greetings. 
(SESMA goes out the door, which is closed again) 
TRAVIS 





The damned, impertinent 
RUTHERFORD 
Did you want me, Colonel Travis? 
(RUTHERFORD limps in from the right, accompanied by 
MIRANDA and BONHAM) 
TRAVIS 
There you are, Rutherford. You can still walk, I see. 
RUTHERFORD 
The way my leg feels, I’d just as soon be horseback. 
TRAVIS 
Exactly where I want you. Did Doctor Miranda fix you up? 


RUTHERFORD 
Yes. He says my leg is broke, just above the ankle. These splints jab 
a little. 
TRAVIS 
Think you can ride the thirty miles to Gonzales? It is important that 
you get there. 
RUTHERFORD 
I’m more use on a horse than afoot, sir. 
TRAVIS 
That’s what I figured. Take a horse from the back stable. Leave by 
the east gate. When you reach Gonzales, find the county judge, 
Andrew Ponton. Tell him our situation. Tell him we need both men 
and provisions. 


RUTHERFORD 
I understand. 
TRAVIS 
When can you be ready to leave? 
RUTHERFORD 


Now, sir. 
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TRAVIS 
In a moment... First, I want to write a letter. 
(To BonHAM) 
Where is that field desk, the one captured from General Cos last 
December ? 
BoNHAM 
With your belongings, Colonel Travis. I’ll get it for you. 
(BonuamM leaves to get field desk) 
TRAVIS 
I'll need ink and paper. 
(To Fores) 
Has that messenger gotten back across the river yet? 
FLORES 
Crossing now, sefior. He will soon reach the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Santa Anna. 
TRAVIS 
Good. I am about to give our answer. Prepare to fire that cannon! 
FLORES 
One moment, Seiior Coronel. 


TRAVIS 
What is it, now? 

FLORES 
No flag, senor. We have no flag. 

TRAVIS 


Of course, no flag to answer that hoisted against us over San Fer- 
nando. What shall we use for one? 
FLORES 
I have the tri-color of our common country, sefor. 
(Fores takes out of his shirt a Mexican tri-color and 
hands it down to TRAVIS) 
TRAVIS 
But this is the same flag the invader fights us under. 


FLORES 
Only, sefor, it is the dictator who dishonors it. We are true to 
the flag. 
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MIRANDA 
And to the constitution behind it, sefor. Were Santa Anna true to 
that compact, we in Texas would have no quarrel with him. 
(BonuamM returns and sets up the small field desk) 
TRAVIS 
Certainly, the Constitution of 1824. Here, let us make our flag 
speak our principles. Hand me a piece of that charcoal. 
(Placing flag on desk and taking charcoal from a SoLpIER) 
This is how we make our battle-flag. 
(Marking on it) 
One-eight-two-four. Now we have it. 
(Holding it up for all to see) 
This is our tri-color. Raise our flag, Captain Flores—and give our 
answer ! 
(Fores raises the flag. MCLEAN touches off the gun. 
The firing attracts a part of the garrison, who run in 
from the right) 


McLEAN 
Come and take it! 

BoNHAM 
That'll show ’em we mean business! 

VOICES 


The Spics are on us! 
Hell’s broke loose now, for sure! 
Give ’em the grape! 
Pour it on ’em! 
BoNHAM 
Back to your posts. 
TRAVIS 
No, let everyone stand by a moment. 
(Travis seats himself at the desk) 
We shall speak even as that cannon has spoken. 
(As he begins to write) 
To the People of Texas 





BoNHAM 
Let me write it for you, Colonel Travis. 
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TRAVIS 


Yes, that is better. 
(Travis makes way for BonuaAm. Travis paces slowly, 
dictating) 
What is today? 
BoNHAM 
The twenty-third. 
TRAVIS 


All right. Let it read: “Commandancy of the Alamo, February 23, 
1836. To the People of Texas—and all Americans in the world— 
Fellow citizens and compatriots— 

“I am besieged with a thousand or more of the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. The enemy has demanded a surrender at discretion. 
Otherwise, the garrison are to be put to the sword—if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the demand with a cannon shot—and our 
flag waves proudly from the walls. 

“T shall never surrender or retreat. 

“T call upon you, then, in the name of liberty, of patriotism, of every- 
thing dear to the American character, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy will no doubt increase to three or four thou- 
sand in four or five days. 

“If this call is neglected, I am determined to sustain myself as long 
as possible—and die like a soldier who never forgets what is due 
his own honor and that of his country.” 


BoNHAM 


(Seeing that Travis has reached the end of the letter) 
Shall I add, ““God and Texas’’? 
TRAVIS 
No. Write: “Victory—or death! William Barret Travis, Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant.” 
(Travis takes the letter, folds it, and then hands tt to 
RUTHERFORD) 
Take this, Rutherford. Ride as if our lives depended upon it. 
( RUTHERFORD leaves) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT TWO 


Time: Sundown, March 1, 1836. 

Scene: Same as ACT ONE, except that a small headquarters tent, 
front flaps tied back, has been installed back of center stage. Inside 
are field desk, two camp stools, a lamp. 

As the eurtain rises a patrol is drawn up, with SERGEANT Now- 
LIN calling the roll. To the names of SANsom, Jones, McLeay, 
SoLuM, FRisBIE, SMITHWICK, each responds, “Here.” 


NowLIN 
Patrol at ease! Privates Jones and Sansom will relieve the guards 
on this battery. Corporal McLean will take the lookout, replacing 
Private Quintero. The rest may go to barracks. Grub will be passed 
out at the commissary. Attention! Patrol dismissed! 
(Jones and Sansom take places on platform. McLEAN 
replaces QUINTERO. The remainder leave, left, except 
Now tin. BONHAM enters from right) 
BoNHAM 
Sergeant Nowlin. 
NOwWLIN 


(Saluting) 
Patrol Ten reports, sir. All present or accounted for. 
BoNHAM 
Good. No casualties? 
NOwWLIN 
Not a scratch, sir. But there is a small breach in this wall, next to 
the cannon. 
NowLin 
Let’s have a look at it. 
(They scramble up the battery to examine the damage) 


NowLIn 
Keep your head down, Lieutenant. 
BoNHAM 


We'll not be hearing from the Spics again for some time now, I 
figure. 
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McLEAN 
Watch ’em, Lieutenant. There’s snipers in them old shacks off 9 
the left there. Won’t hurt none to be keerful. 
NowLIn 
Guess we gave ’em a bellyful, all right. 
BoNHAM 
Yeah, that last assault cost them plenty. They won’t be trying any 
more daylight attacks. 
(Peering over the wall carelessly) 
Tonight we ought to send out a crew to clean up that nest of snipers. 
(A bullet from a sniper’s rifle strikes Bonuam’s hat, 
which he grabs. He staggers back, but is unhurt) 
McLEAn 
Steady, there, Lieutenant! No harm to ye? 
BoNHAM 
Right through the peak... 
(Examining his hat) 
...clean as a hound’s tooth. My Sunday-go-to-meeting hat, too, 
damn it! 
NOwWLIN 
(Examining BONHAM'’s bare head for scalp wounds) 
Didn’t even graze you. But don’t let em cheat the barber, Lieutenant. 
BoNHAM 
A close shave, all rigk*. Too close for comfort. 
(Peering over the wall again, but more cautiously) 
Why, they haven’t finished picking up their dead and wounded. 
McLEAn 
It ain’t been ten minutes, Lieutenant, since I turned back the last 
rush of them devils. 
NOwWLIN 
You and who else, Mr. McLean? 
(Raising rifle and pointing it at the enemy) 
See them two stretcher-bearers? Shall I let ’em have it? 


BoNHAM 


Hold your fire, Nowlin! 
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NowLIn 
But that sniper nearly killed you. 
BoNHAM 
Colonel Travis’ orders. Give ’em a chance to haul away their 
wounded. 
Now Lin 
That’s better than they’d give us. 
BoNHAM 
Perhaps. 
That break’s not serious. The stuff in these walls can stand a lot of 
pounding. 


McLean 
No more than us boys behind ’em, Lieutenant. 

NowLINn 
It sure surprises me how much batterin’ these walls can take. When 
they opened up with them new field pieces over in the old town, I 
was lookin’ for ’em to rip the daylights out of us. 


BoNHAM 
Suppose the old padres knew their business in setting these stones. 
With these walls we ought to be able to hold out until relief gets here. 


McLean 
Relief from the Colonies? Look me square in the eye, Lieutenant. 
Ye weren’t a-born yestiddy ! 

BoNHAM 
Of course, we'll be getting reinforcements. Any moment now. 


McLean 
In a shoat’s eye! It’s been all of six days since we holed up in this 
slaughter pen and Colonel Travis sent his appeal to Gonzales. 
Now tin 
Don’t forget Fannin at Goliad—he’s got four hundred hell-fire boys 
from Noo Orleens, and rarin’ to get into the thick of it here with us. 
BonHAM 
(To McLean, mocking him) 
Ye ain’t a-weakenin’, are ye, Mr. McLean? 
McLean 
Snouts and cracklin’s! Not by a damned sight! 
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BoNHAM 
That’s the spirit, old-timer. But get me straight! We'll be getting 
aid quicker than you know it. 

(Travis enters from the left) 

TRAVIS 
You’re a hell of an adjutant, Lieutenant Bonham. Seems like I’ve 
been waiting an hour for your report. 

BoNHAM 

(Coming to ground) 

Just finished the rounds, Colonel Travis. Patrol Ten was the last. 
No serious damage anywhere. 

TRAVIS 
But what casualties? 

BoNHAM 
None from gunfire. One lad was gashed pretty bad over the left 
eye by a splinter from the wall. One of Crockett’s boys on the south 
battery. Doctor Miranda will fix him up directly. 

TRAVIS 
Well, that was the strongest force Santa Anna has sent against 
us yet. We can thank our lucky stars if it costs us no more to throw 
them back every time. 


McLean 
Do ye be a prayin’ man, Colonel Travis? 

TRAVIS 
What of it, if I was? 

McLean 
Well, I was thinking it be a miracle. 

TRAVIS 


(Lightly) 
Shame on ye, Mr. McLean; you a Presbyterian born—and talking 


of miracles! 


McLean 
A good Presbyterian miracle, mind ye; what will be, will be. 
BoNHAM 
(Speaking only to TRavis) 
We'll be needing more than one miracle. 
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TRAVIS 
Let me do the worrying around here for a while, Jim. 


BoNHAM 


But we've got to have reinforcements—and damned quick at that! 
There must be five thousand Mexicans swarming around this place 
by now. 
TRAVIS 
Easy, old boy. 
(More publicly) 
We'll be receiving a lot of aid soon, I feel it in my bones. There is 
probably a whole army of fighting devils on their way right now. 
(Mrs. Dickinson enters from left) 
Mrs. DicKINsoN 
Colonel Travis! 
TRAVIS 
This is no place for you, Mrs. Dickinson. I thought we agreed you 
were to stay well within the chapel. 


Mrs. DiIcKINSON 


I know, but we’ve got to find Doctor Miranda right away, sir. 
Colonel Bowie is worse. That orderly can hardly hold him down on 
his cot. 


TRAVIS 
Worse than he was this morning? 
Mrs. DickINSON 
Never seen him so bad off, Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
(To BonHAM) 
Jim, see if you can round up Doctor Miranda. Probably in the hospi- 
tal ward. 
(BonHAM leaves) 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Colonel Bowie’s been talkin’ like a madman ever since that shootin’ 
stopped a little while ago. You know his poor dead Ursula, and their 
two younguns? Well, the Colonel’s got it in his head now they’re 
still livin’ and he thinks Santa Anna has took ’em prisoners. Oh, it’s 
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somethin’ terrible to hear, sir. I done everything I know how to 
make him calm. He must be a-nearin’ the crisis, for sure. 

TRAVIS 
You have been an angel, Mrs. Dickinson. Colonel Bowie would have 
been dead long ago but for your nursing. 

Mrs. DicKINSON 

Proud to do anything I can, Colonel Travis. 

TRAVIS 
But it is no place for a woman and her baby. I’m expecting relief 
any time now. With reinforcements, we'll be able to make a protec- 
tive foray—and get you both safely out of here, on your way to the 
Colonies. 


Mrs. DicKINSON 
I thought I made it clear, sir, I’ll never leave my husband. 


TRAVIS 
In that event, Lieutenant Dickinson will have charge of your escort. 
[ hope to get you out by tomorrow evening at the latest. What is 
holding up Bonham and Miranda? 
(Starting to leave, to the right) 
I'll see if I can’t hurry them up. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Let me go with you, if you don’t mind. I want to go by the hospital 
ward. I sure hope my little Bonnie can get some sleep tonight. 
TRAVIS 
God knows we could all use some sleep. 
(They leave. The forestage is empty, though there is some 
movement on the battery where McLEAN, JONES and 
SANSOM are on guard. They are watching the outside) 
(Bowle staggers in from ric 1t, unnoticed. Unshaven and 
unkempt, he betrays by looks and action the high fever 
which is driving him blindly) 
BowleE 
Ursulita! Don’t leave! God, give them safe journey. 
(McLEAn, JONES and SANSOM turn) 
Jones 
Jesus Christ! Look, Mr. McLean! 
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SANSOM 
Old Jim Bowie, himself. 
(Bowtr’s eyes follow a large circle overhead as he imagines § Colon 
that swarms of buzzards are sweeping and swerving 
above him) 
BowlE “The 
jZopilotes! about’ 
(Shaking his fist at the imaginary menace) 
You foul buzzards, back! Back to your hells before I plug all of § “lon 
you... Judgment day! 
(Taking a step or two forward) 
The fiend has snared them. Ursulita, my beautiful Ursulita and our § Take 
helpless nijios! 
Jones God d 
Stop him! 


McLean 
Stay where you are. Leave him be. 
(Bowlte, still unaware of the men on the battery, rushes 
in frenzied fury across front stage) 


BowleE 
I will go to them. Stand back, you fools! Let me out, I say, let me 
out of here! 
(Struggling) 
Let me go, Miranda. The bell is ringing from San Fernando. They 
come, I tell you. There is no time left, my gallant young friend. Your 
sword, give me your sword. We'll hack our way through. 
JoNEs 
(Throwing gun down) 
I can’t take it, Uncle Sandy. Make him shut up. 
McLEANn 
(Slapping JonEs) 
Ye pulin’ cottontail! Brace up! Pick up that rifle! 
BowleE 
(Vaguely aware, now, of the men on the wall) 
There you be, your faces show at last. Fight, damn you; I’ll take 
you man by man... The walls! 
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(ORDERLY enters from right) 


ORDERLY 
Colonel Bowie! Come back. 
Bowle 
(Ignoring his guardian) 
“The trumpet of the Lord doth blow, we are encompassed all 
about”... A drink, I beg you. 
ORDERLY 
Colonel Bowie! 
(ORDERLY tries to take hold of him gently) 


Bowie 

Take your hands off me! 

(ORDERLY once more attempts to take him into custody) 
God damn your onery soul! 

(With a mighty marshaling of his strength, Bowte hurls 

the ORDERLY, sprawling, halfway across the stage) 

(At this point Travis, MiranpA and Mrs. Dickinson 

re-enter from right. They halt, frozen, before the spec- 

tacle) 

Mrs. DicKINSON 
It's Mr. Bowie! 
MIRANDA 

(Motioning his companions back) 

Careful now. We must spare him. Let me handle this. 


Bowle 
(Still to his imaginary captors) 
One cool drink, please. Just one! I hear the cool, clear water. Don’t 
torture me. 
(He sees a canteen lying on the lower part of the wall, 
goes over and picks it up) 
One drop, I beg of you. 
(He tries to drink from the canteen but it is empty. He 
makes certain by holding it upside down) 
Empty! No water! We are trapped! The walls! The walls rise up! 
Air, for breath! Merciful God, break the sky open! Let us out of 
this bottomless pit! 
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MIRANDA 
(As with a child) 
I am your friend, mi Coronel. | have come to help you. 
Bowle 
(Now calm and docile) 
My old friend, Doctor Miranda. In the end... 
MIRANDA 
Yes, your old neighbor. Nothing can harm you now. Come; I will 
find you some water. 
( Miranpa, assisted by ORDERLY, starts toward chapel with 
Bowie. Mrs. DicKINson hesitates and is motioned by 
Travis to accompany them. TRAvis watches as they leave. 
After a moment he walks slowly over to the battery) 
TRAVIS 
Mr. McLean, too damned much trash lying around here. See that 
this place is cleaned up by inspection in the morning. 


McLEAn 

Aye, sir... Hate to see old Jim bad off like that. 
TRAVIS 

Delirium ; it goes with the fevers. 
McLean 


Reckon we done all we could for him? 
TRAVIS 
All that is possible, under the circumstances. Doctor Miranda thinks 
he is nearing the crisis. Says we'll know by tomorrow. Either he'l 
be past the danger mark—only, this may do him in, for certain. 
(Fores enters from left) 
FLORES 
Senor Coronel! 
TRAVIS 
At your service, Captain Flores. 
FLORES 
I have a plan I would talk over with you—when it is convenient. 
TRAVIS 
Shoot. No time better. 
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FLORES 
It is my plan, sefor, that we should conduct a raid, destroy every 
one of those shanties between this wall and the river—they are full 
of enemy snipers. 

TRAVIS 
That occurred to me long ago, Captain Flores—if you will allow me 
to say so. But it is impractical. 

FLORES 
I do not agree, sefor—if you will permit me to say it. 

TRAVIS 
As commandant of this post, I don’t believe I have asked your 
opinion. 

FLORES 
Nor on any other matter. Yet there are twenty of us in all, citizens of 
Bexar, of Mexican birth and speech Castilian. We are risking our 
lives equally with you, sefior. 

TRAVIS 

(/n a more friendly tone) 

I meant no offense, Captain Flores. Nor to your fellow Bejareiios. 
Iam thinking solely of the hazard—the very great hazard—of any 
attempt to destroy those shacks, even under the cover of darkness. 

FLoRES 


But I have come to volunteer to do that. Let me lead nine or ten 
of my men 





TRAVIS 
Impossible, Captain Flores. 

FLORES 
You do not trust us. 

TRAVIS 


It is not a matter of trusting anybody. I wouldn’t allow any part of 
my command to make such a raid. Our forces are far too small to 
gamble even five men. After we get reinforcements 





FLORES 
But suppose, sefior, that my plan calls for hardly any risk, at all. 


TRAVIS 
You have no way of guaranteeing that. Besides, we can’t afford to 
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have even one man captured by the enemy now. They might force 
a true picture of our weakness from him. That would bring instant 
attack in full force—and the end of all of us. 

FLORES 

( Discouraged ) 

It is as I thought. 

TRAVIS 
Now what are you driving at? I try to be frank with you, Captain 
Flores. 

FLORES 
But not frank all the way. Let us speak honestly. You do not trust 
us Bejareios, nor any of the Mexican citizens of Texas, for that 
matter, who have taken up arms with you. 

TRAVIS 
Hardly a fair way of putting it. 

FLORES 
Nor is it fair of you to distrust us, Senor Coronel. 

TRAVIS 
You are partly right, I must confess. 

FLORES 
We Bejarefios knew it all along. That is why we sided with Colonel 
Bowie, sefior. Colonel Bowie knows us of old. He made himself 
one of us in Bexar. 

TRAVIS 
I can understand that. 

FLORES 
This is our soil, our city, our land. Five generations of my people 
have lived here. We live for Texas—and we are ready, if necessary, 
to die for Texas. 

TRAVIS 
Then what about joining us American settlers in the Colonies, to 
declare Texas free and independent? 

FLORES 
We are ready, senor, to take that final step—much as we hate to 
break old ties of blood and language. 
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TRAVIS 
Talk is easy. 
FLORES 


But I tell you, sefior, already two of our leaders, Don José Navarro 
and Francisco Ruiz, the elder, they have gone to attend the conven- 
tion called even now to meet in Washington-on-the-Brazos. 


TRAVIS 
I don’t mean to misjudge you. 
FLORES 
There is no longer hope for our land in the Mexican Confederacy. 
All resistance to the usurper has collapsed, except in Texas. When 
the tyrant triumphed in Zacatecas State, the light of liberty went out 
everywhere but here. 
TRAVIS 
I believe you speak from the heart, Captain Flores. If I had any 
doubts to begin with, they are gone now, believe me. We are all 
one people now. Here is proof of my faith in all of you: I accept 
your offer to destroy the shanties. 
FLORES 
You will have no cause to regret it, sefior. 
TRAVIS 
I know there are no braver or more able fighters in this command. 
I leave all details of the raid to you, Captain. But for God’s sake, 
take no more chances than you have to. 
FLORES 
The ten of us shall return, and safely, Colonel Travis. 
(Fores leaves as MIRANDA and BONHAM return from the 
chapel) 
MIRANDA 
Colonel Bowie is much improved—he is resting easier now. 
BoNHAM 


Can you believe it? Doctor Miranda says Colonel Bowie passed the 
crisis here before our eyes. He thinks he has the strength to pull 
out of it. 
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TRAVIS 
Thank God! I was afraid this would prove fatal. Then he will come 
through all right? 
MIRANDA 
Yes, I think so—unless there are complications. 
TRAVIS 
Complications? You mean, perhaps, complications that involve all 


of us? 
MIRANDA 
If you care to put it that way, Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 


(Pointing to two camp stools) 


Please. I want to discuss a matter with both of you. 
MIRANDA 
A wise decision, Colonel Travis. 
TRAVIS 
Decision ? 
MIRANDA 
To unburden yourself. As physician of this post, I recommend it. 
TRAVIS 
I don’t believe I understand you, Doctor Miranda. 
MIRANDA 


But I think I understand you, Colonel Travis—better perhaps than 
you do yourself, my young friend. You begin to feel the strain of 


these fearful days. You would not be human if you did not. 
TRAVIS 

Never felt better in my life! 
MIRANDA 


Physically, maybe. But your nerves; they are on edge. It is only 
natural, considering the awful responsibility upon you. But I warn 
you: unless you are able soon to relax... 
TRAVIS 
Just what are you hinting at? 
MIRANDA 


I am not hinting. I say that you are fast losing the power to mak 
the supreme decision which will soon face all of us. Then you wilf Well, ; 
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have nothing to fall back upon but a dangerous streak of fatalism 
which I detect in you. That would prove disastrous for us all. 
TRAVIS 
Then I was right! I suspected it from the start! You think our 
plight is hopeless. You would have us surrender, or, what is more 
damnable, try to escape. 
MIRANDA 
I prefer not to be suspected of anything, Colonel Travis. I merely 
face realities. Fortunately, I still have the power to admit them when 
I see them staring at me. 
BoNHAM 
May be something to what Doctor Miranda says, Bill. You know 
we should have had relief long before now—if relief is coming. 
TRAVIS 
You pride yourself on being realistic, Doctor Miranda. You are one 
of a large and canny tribe to be found, I suppose, in all races and 
nations. You look at the odds that may be stacked against you— 
and then insist on playing safe. But the odds have not been set finally 
against us, I assure you. There is yet time for whole armies to march 
to our side, to make it possible for us yet to throw back these 
invaders. 
MIRANDA 
I hope and pray, Colonel Travis, that may yet be so. 
TRAVIS 
But if there were no hope at all—I would not change. My mind has 
been made up since the first day. 
MIRANDA 
I wonder if that is fair to the rank and file of your command. 
TRAVIS 
(Turning to BoNHAM) 
Maybe I haven’t considered them. What do you say, Jim? 
BONHAM 
[ don’t believe the boys have begun to realize just what we’re up 
against, Bill. 
TRAVIS 
Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I’ll not hesitate to call them 
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together, to speak the last bitter truth. The boys can decide then 
whether to stick with me. 
MIRANDA 
Alas, that may be far too late. 
TRAVIS 
It is too late already to consider surrendering. 
MIRANDA 
That is where we differ, my friend. 
TRAVIS 
Amazing! To begin with, we have not the slightest promise of honor- 
ai treatment. The red flag still waves over San Fernando. We are 
rebels in this tyrant’s eyes, to be destroyed as so many coyotes. 
MIRANDA 
But suppose we secured a promise of fair treatment? 
TRAVIS 
Who could believe the word of that degenerate politician? Every 
promise he has made to the people of Texas, every pledge to the world 
and to the Mexican nation—he has broken all of them. This fiend 
who thrives on lies— 
MIRANDA 
We gain nothing by calling names, sefior. Let us examine our situa 
tion calmly. We are conducting a rebellion, you know—and one as 
yet undeclared—against the central government. Oh, yes, as citizens 
of this state, we believe we have certain rights guaranteed us by the 
Constitution. But so far we do not even pretend to be warring as 
a people who have openly declared their independence. 
TRAVIS 
That, I pray God, may soon be remedied. 
MIRANDA 


And I join you, Sefior Travis. But such a declaration can come only 
after the peoples of the Colonies, joined by the Bejarefios and all the 
rest, have been aroused to take common action. That will come t 
late to affect our destinies in this old fortress. Let us be reasonabl 
in view of what confronts us. What we do here can scarcely affect th 
final outcome. 
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TRAVIS 
You are alone, Doctor Miranda, if you are still able to place the 
slightest confidence in this monster, in this black-hearted turncoat 
who violates his own sacred oath of office and proves his right to be 
called the Butcher of Zacatecas. 

MIRANDA 
But if he would give us his pledge upon our capitulation? Oh, I do 
not expect a sudden reformation. But no man is superior to the force 
and logic of events. Santa Anna is no fool—and we would be fools 
so to regard him. Here at Bexar and in this ancient mission, the 
very symbol of Christian fortitude in the face of barbarism, he con- 
fronts for the first time the decent opinion of all mankind. And that 
opinion has become too strong in these modern times for even tyrants 
to flaunt it. The merciless strains of the degiiello, that hated signal 
of no quarter which my forefathers inherited from the infidel Moors, 
will never again be heard in this land. 

BoNHAM 
Will never be heard again, Doctor Miranda?- 

MIRANDA 
Not if we give the citizen-president half a chance to avoid sounding 
it. 1 say this because he is shrewd enough to know its use against us 
would be fatal—fatal, that is, to his most extravagant ambitions. 

TRAVIS 

But you argued that what happens to us here can’t change the final 
result. 

MIRANDA 
I still believe that—so far as our little band is concerned. But the 
consequences to this self-styled Napoleon of the West would be 
enormous. Total and merciless extinction of the defenders of the 
Alamo would undo all that Santa Anna might otherwise hope to 
accomplish. As surely as I sit here, it would in the long run lose 
Texas to the Mexican nation. 


TRAVIS 


(Rising impatiently) 
Doctor Miranda, I trust you have not aired these strange views be- 
fore others in this post? 
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MIRANDA 
Naturally not, Seiior Coronel. 


TRAVIS 
For, of course, you know what you are saying, when you urge that 
we try to make peace with the dictator ? 
MIRANDA 
Treason, I suppose—or so it must sound to you. But I weighed the 
consequences before I decided to tell you my thoughts. Sefor Travis, 
I am ready for the court-martial. 


TRAVIS 
( Disarmingly) 
Ridiculous, my friend! Why, I honor you for speaking your mind 
freely. No man can question the loyalty or devotion of Doctor 
Miranda—as you have proved this past week by risking your life 
a thousand times. 


MIRANDA 
Then I am forgiven? 
TRAVIS 
As God is in His Heaven. 
MIRANDA 


Perhaps you will ponder a little what I have said? 

TRAVIS 
As a favor, I promise. 

MIRANDA 
I shall hold you to it, senor. Now if you will excuse me, I have other 
patients waiting. 

(Miranpa leaves) 
BoNHAM 


How do you explain the Doctor, Bill? Exactly what is bothering him? 
TRAVIS 


The same doubts that will be entering the minds of all of us—if we 
don’t get reinforcements soon. Even you, I noticed, were listening 
closely. 

BoNHAM 


You don’t agree with him yourself—a little? 
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TRAVIS 
Not me, Jim; not one damn particle! But, unless there is a change 
for the better, how can I expect a hundred and fifty men to stand up 
to this prospect ? Take yourself. 

BoNHAM 
There will be at least two of us of one mind, Bill. Count on me, 
whatever comes. 

TRAVIS 
Thanks, Jim; I know that, always ...I can’t figure what’s holding 
up the boys from Gonzales. 

BoNHAM 
They'll be coming through. 

TRAVIS 
But suppose they turn out just another handful? You know what I’m 
thinking ? 

BoNHAM 
That we’ve got to get another appeal through to Fannin. He’s got 
our only real army at Goliad. They could make it here in three days, 
forced marching. 

TRAVIS 
Fannin must be insane! If the Alamo falls, he’s next—and we won’t 
be there to help him. 

BoNHAM 
As I see it, Bill, there’s just one thing to do. And I’m the man to do 
it. I'll slip out of here, ride to Goliad and put it up to him, fair and 
square. 

TRAVIS 
I don’t want you to try it, Jim. It won’t be easy, now, breaking 
through the lines. It may be as good as your life to risk it. 

BoNHAM 
Just as soon try it. It’s a cinch none of our lives will be worth a 
tinker’s damn if I don’t. I’m going to Goliad. 


TRAVIS 
Well, go ahead . . . Only, I hate to think... 
BoNHAM 
How’s that? : 
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TRAVIS 
To think I got you into this whole dirty mess. If I hadn’t written— 

BoNHAM 
Why, damn your hide, Bill Travis! You know I was spoiling for a 
fight—and came on the run at the first sign of trouble. 

TRAVIS 
I know. Since we were kids back in old Edgefield District, Jim, we've 
been through thick and thin together. But, somehow, I thought it 
would be different from this—trapped like a bunch of river rats. If 
a man must go, why can’t it be in a fair and open fight? I got you 
into this and, by God, I’ll get you out of it! 

BoNHAM 
You’re crazier than a loon, Bill Travis. I’m going for help. But I'll 
be coming back, with more than enough troops to rout every Spic in 
Bexar. I wouldn’t even think of going if I didn’t know I’d be back 
in time for the final showdown. 


TRAVIS 
Well, let’s not reach the end of the bridge till we get there... If 
necessary go on to San Felipe. The Lord only knows what has 
happened to our so-called state government—or who is supposed to 
be the head of the army. Rouse the whole countryside. Tell everyone 
it is now or never. 
BoNHAM 
(Rising to leave) 
I’ll be in Goliad by nightfall tomorrow. 
TRAVIS 
Take my horse; it’s the best one left. 
(Bonuam starts to leave; Travis follows) 
One little favor, Jim. I’ve got a letter to be taken out. I'll get it for 


you—if it isn’t too much trouble. For my little boy, to be delivered 
in case. 


BoNHAM 
Come out of it, Bill. There won’t be any “‘in case.”’ 
(They go out. It is now getting dark rapidly. FRrisBiE enters 
from the right carrying four extra guns, which he distributes 
to the men on the battery) 
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FRISBIE 
Hey, you fellers! We've got a real gunsmith at last. He’s fixed these 
up as good as new again—primed, loaded, and ready for action. 
Jones 
Leave me two of ’em, Frisbie. 
(The guns are handed up to JONES, who stacks them near by) 
You ain’t got a little firewater on you, have you? Gettin’ cold as hell 
around here. 


FRISBIE 
What’s in that jug, there? 

SANSOM 
Nary a swig left in ’er, brother. 

McLEANn 


(Calling down from his lookout position) 
Sonny, hand me two of them long rifles. And be a good laddie; 
fetch us some more grog. 
(So_uM enters with a second jug) 
SOLUM 
Here’s your ration, Mr. McLean—straight from the commissary. 
But I’m a-warnin’ you, it ain’t no rum-from-molasses. 
(Handing up the jug) 
It’s some of that Mexican panther-blood. Hotter’n firecrackers ! 
SANSOM 
Here, Sandy ; save me three fingers. Jesus! But it’s gettin’ cold. 
(1 the encroaching darkness SMITHWICK enters with a small 
charcoal burning pot, which gives off a red glow) 
Where you headed, Smitty? Set that pot of fire down a minute. 
SMITHWICK 
There’s not supposed to be no fires out here in the open. Colonel 
Travis’ orders. 
McLean 
Orders be damned! I kin hardly see the glow from here. See if ye 
can’t rustle up a little more fire to it. 
SMITHWICK 
Ought to take it into the barracks. 
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SANSOM 
Run along now and let us get the chill out of our bones. ’Bout to 
shake my teeth out. 
SoLuM 
We'll tell Colonel Travis where to head in—ef he gets obstreperous. 
FRISBIE 
Well, reckon we just as soon be hanged for thieves as murderers. 
(MANUEL, a Bejarefio soldier, enters from left. He carries a 
guitar, which he plays softly. He is humming a variation 
of the degiiello) 
McLean 
For Christ’s sake, laddie! Play a lively tune. 
Jones 
A git-tar! Ain’t heard one for ages. What you playin’, Manuel ? 
MANUEL 
This song? I do not know the words in English. It is a very old song. 
McLean 
Too mournful! Here, sonny, take my place. 
(McLean descends and points to SMITHWICK) 
Git up there a second. Hand me that guitar. 
(MANUEL meekly hands over the instrument, which MCLEAN 
strums as he sings) 
“Oh— 
We're on our way to Baltimore 
With two behind and two before; 
Around, around, around we go, 
Where oats, peas, beans and barley grow.” 


Jones 
Step high and handsome, Mr. McLean. 


SANSOM 
Lordy, Mr. McLean, you’re plum good. 
McLEANn 
If I jest had me bagpipes—you ought to hear me. 


Jones 
Kin you play Sell the Thimble? 
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(By this time the music has attracted four or five OTHER 


SOLDIERS ) 
SANSOM 
Bet you don’t know Grind the Bottle. 
McLEAN 


No, but watch me kill the jug. 
(As McLEAN takes a swig from one of the jugs, Now.in 


enters ) 
NowLin 
Who’s that makin’ the night hide-us? If it ain't old Sandy hisself. 
McLEANn 
Didn’t think the old rooster could still crow, eh? 
NowLIN 


Not so loud. What’ll Colonel Travis say to all this hullabaloo? Better 
get back to your places, ail of you! 

JONES 
Have a heart, Sergeant. 

McLean 
Me hearty, a stray tune would do ye no harm, yeself—if ye could 
make it. 

NOowLIN 
Why, you sorry, leaky, old bagpipe! Well, maybe they ain’t no harm; 
only don’t make too much God damned noise. 

FRISBIE 
Them Spics won't be ldokin’ for any more trouble this day, I reckon. 

McLEANn 
I'll take the lookout again. Climb down, sonny. 

(SmitHwick and McLEAN change places) 

SoLUM 
Sarge, what was the name of that pretty little blue-eyed gal you was 
a-tellin’ us about ? 

FRISBIE 
Love ’em and leave ’em—that’s the Sergeant’s idee. How could he 
remember one gal out of a thousand ? 


NowLIn 
Fergit her? Not that gal, my pretty Kate of Nacogdoches. 
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Jones 
Tell us about her, Sergeant. 
NowLin 
(Taking the guitar) 
Well, it was way back in Nacogdoches, jest before I come here. Ordi- 
nary, you understand, I ain’t got much time for sparkin’ the gals, 
But Kate of Nacogdoches, she was one in a million. Why man, she 
was as purty as a night-bloomin’ cereus—as sweet as a honey tree. 
McLEan 


Aye-ee! Sweet on the bonnie, for sure! And what did your clumsy 
tongue be sayin’ to her? 
NoOwWLIN 
Well, I used one of these here git-tars. 
SANSOM 
And did you tell her what you'd like, Sergeant? 
NowLIn 
Me and my git-tar did. I says— 
(Singing) 
“T’d like to have a little farm, 
And leave such scenes as these, 
Where I could live without a care— 
Completely at my ease. 


“T’d like to have a pleasant house, 
Upon my little farm— 
Airy and cool in summer time, 
In winter, close and warm.” 


McLean 
Hot-ziggety! Close and warm! 
Jones 
And what did the beautiful Kate say to that? 
. NowLIn 


She jest smiled. Then she asked me in that sweet little voice of her’n: 
“And what else, my love, would you like to make you happy?” 
So, I says— 

(Singing) 
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“T’d like to have a little wife, 
I reckon I know who; 
I'd like to have a little son, 
A little daughter, too; 
And when they’d climb upon my knee, 
I'd like a little toy 
To give my pretty little girl— 
Another for my boy.” 
McLean 
(Lifting the jug and drinking) 
To Katie, Pretty Katie of Nacogdoches! 
(More jugs crop up and are passed around amid cries of “To 
Katie, to Katie.” Davip Crockett enters from the left) 
CROCKETT 
Well, boys, this ain’t no private party, I reckon? 
NoOwWLIN 
The Honorable David Crockett! 
SANSOM 
Make way for the Honorable David Crockett! 
CROCKETT 
The Honorable Davy kin make way for hisself, I thank you. 
McLEAn 
Hurrah for Andy Jackson! 


CROCKETT 


Who yelled that? You’d better say, Hurrah for Hell!—and praise 
your own country. 

McLean 
No harm, Mr. Crockett. I know what you think of that yappin’ old 
blowhard. 

VoICcEs 
Speech! 
Speech, Mr. Crockett! 
Tell us a bear hunt, Mr. Crockett! 

Jones 
Speak your motto again, Mr. Crockett. 
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CROCKETT 
The motto, my countrymen, is plain and simple—like your humble 
servant you see before you. 

SANSOM 

[ know it. “Be sure you’re right and go ahead.” 

CROCKETT 
No, my friend, here is how it goes: “I leave this motto for others 
when I’m dead; first be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

JoNeEs 

Hurrah for the Honorable David Crockett! Tell us who you are 
again, Davy. 

CROCKETT 
All right, boys, if it gives you any entertainment, I’ll introduce my- 
self. I'm Davy Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, half-horse, half- 
alligator—and a little teched with snappin’ turtle. 

SANSOM 
They do say he was cradled in a snappin’ turtle’s shell ! 

CROCKETT 
I kin wade the Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride a streak o’ lightnin’, 
slip without a scratch down a honey locust, whip my weight in wild- 


cats, hug a bear too close for comfort—and eat any man alive who's 
opposed to liberty for Texas! 


McLean 

Yippee! Hurrah for old Davy Crockett! 
Now Lin 

Pipe down, you lousy grogheads! Hand me that jug, Mr. McLean. 
VOICES 


Speech, speech! Mr. Crockett. 
CROCKETT 
No speech, please, my countrymen. And I reckon we do be makin’ 
a little too much racket. 
SoLUM 
Just what do you think of the guv-ment at Washington City, Mr. 
Crockett ? 


CROCKETT 
No politics, my friend. When I pulled up stakes to come help Texas 
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win her freedom, I says, “Davy, you’re through with politics oncet 
and forever.”” Hope to God I never look on the halls of Congress 
again. 
NOWLIN 
Guess an old bear-hunter like you got plenty tired of all that gab at 
Washington City? 
CROCKETT 
Talk! Talk! That’s all a lot of them windbags do. Did you ever notice 
how some men will mighty nigh bust a surcingle with pride just 
a-sayin’ a lot about nothin’ a-tall? The tongues of them so-called 
statesmen go like windmills, whether they have grist to grind or 
plain hot air. 
McLean 
Well, just what does a meek, silent-like critter like you do in Con- 
gress, Mr. Crockett ? 
CROCKETT 
Just listens, my countrymen. Believe me, some members of Congress 
don’t do a damned thing for their pay but listen, day in and day out. 
But shoot me for a cougar if they don’t earn every penny, considerin’ 
how the speeches run on. That is, if the oratory don’t put you to 
sleep. You don’t know what misery is till you try to keep awake and 
listen to what is said most of the time. Splittin’ gum logs in August 
is pie beside it. 
FRISBIE 
[’d rather hear a bear story. 
VoIcEs 
Yeah, a bear story! 
Tell us about that bear fight up Salt Creek. 
(Travis enters suddenly from the right) 
TRAVIS 
What in hell is going on here? Have you men lost your senses? Clear 
out, all of you not on duty. 
CROCKETT 
Come off your high horse, Colonel Travis. They ain’t no harm— 
(A red flare begins to shoot up outside and beyond the wall, 
catching first the attention of CROCKETT, who pauses) 
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McLean 
(From the lookout) 
Wallapaloosa! Them shacks is goin’ up in one holy smoke! 
(TRAvis rushes up on the platform to get a vantage point) 
TRAVIS 
Four shanties afire! Soon it will spread to the last one. Make ready 


to give Captain Flores and his men some protection. In that glare 
they’ll be needing it. 


(DICKINSON enters from the left) 
DICKINSON 
Colonel Travis! 
TRAVIS 
Here, Lieutenant Dickinson. 
DICKINSON 
They made it. They’re coming in the east gate. 


TRAVIS 
The boys from Gonzales? 


DicKINSON 
No, Captain Flores and his raiders. 
TRAVIS 
Ask Flores to report here immediately. 
(Travis returns to ground level) 
DICKINSON 
He’s coming now, sir. 
(Fores enters from the left) 


FLoREs 
Sefior! I have kept my promise. 
TRAVIS 
A grand job, Captain. My congratulations. 
McLean 
"Tis a scrumptious sight to see them shacks shootin’ up in flames. 
FLoreEs 
But my promise— 
TRAVIS 


To be sure ; you guaranteed to get back with every man in your party 
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FLORES 
And I have done so, Colonel Travis. Ten of us went out—and ten 
of us report back safely. 
TRAVIS 
Better than I thought possible, Captain. 
(Offstage, left, three short bugle blasts interrupt) 
To arms! Every man to his station! We are being attacked on the 
east! 
DICKINSON 
A mistake, Colonel Travis. That is not our signal for an attack. 
(Cheering ts now heard from the same direction) 
TRAVIS 
Stay where you are! 
(Two Soupiers enter from the left) 
First SOLDIER 
The boys from Gonzales! 
SECOND SOLDIER 
Reinforcements from Gonzales! They've just arrived in the com- 
pound. 
TRAVIS 
God be praised! Show their leader here. 
SECOND SOLDIER 
There he comes now, that big fellow. 
(MartTIN enters from the left) 


MarTIN 
Reporting to Colonel William B. Travis. 
TRAVIS 
I am Travis. 
MarTIN 


Martin, sir, commanding the Volunteers from Gonzales. Here is my 
commission, signed by the county judge, the Honorable Andrew 
Ponton. 


TRAVIS 

Never were men more welcome, Mr. Martin. Nor more timely. 
MartTIN 

We came as fast as we could, sir. We had to scrape to fill a company. 
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TRAVIS 
A company! How many of you are there? 

MartTIN 
Thirty-two. 

TRAVIS 
Thirty-two! 

MarTIN 
Disappointed, sir? 

TRAVIS 


No; most certainly not! We had reckoned on a few more, perhaps... 
But it does not matter. You are but the first trickle of men responding 
to our plea for reinforcements. Lieutenant Dickinson, see that the 
company from Gonzales are fed and assigned to their places in the 
barracks. Every day now our forces will grow stronger. 
( Ascending battery) 
Soon the men of the Colonies and their brothers from the States far 
to the eastward will be pouring in here. Rutherford; did he return 
with you? 
MartTIN 
No, sir. Went on toward San Felipe and the eastern Colonies. 
TRAVIS 
That, too, will be part of our salvation! Rutherford will be rousing 
the settlers all the way to Nacogdoches. Soon battalions and regi- 
ments will be marching to fight here beside us. Tell us, my friend, 
were the folks roused in Gonzales? 
MARTIN 
That they were, sir, and to judge 
(Ascending to platform below Travis) 
from the reports when we left, from one side of Texas to the other. 
The big men of the Colonies are meetin’ this very day in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. Judge Ponton says they will surely declare Texas free 
and independent. 


TRAVIS 
(From highest part of rampart) 
Texas, free and independent! That’s the stuff. There’s the answer to 
this monster who invades our homeland! 
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MarTIN 
Judge Ponton says this to the men of the Alamo: Hold out; don’t 
despair ; the Republic of Texas is a-bornin’. , 
TRAVIS 
The Republic of Texas! The tide at last is turning in our favor. 
Look, men, at those flames bursting into oblivion. There is your sign. 
So will be destroyed the last dream of conquest of this mad dog of 
a dictator. You do not fight here in vain. Save this, now our own 
free country. If we but hold this fort, ours will yet be the victory! 
(The flames beyond the wall shoot higher and become redder) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE 1 
Time: Midnight, March 5, 1836. 
Scene: The same. Evidences of the effect of sustained bombard. 

ment by the enemy are seen on the defense works. Some of the de- 

fenders, as they appear, wear head bandages; others limp or carry an 
arm in a sling; all show the strain of nearly two weeks of siege. 
As the curtain rises SoLUM and FRIsBIE are on guard on the west 
battery. MCLEAN ts at the lookout post. 
FRISBIE 
I don’t like it, Solum. Look at that moon. 
SoLUM 


Warm and balmy, too. Damned if spring don’t come early in this 
here country. 



































FRISBIE 
And not a cloud in the whole consarned sky. We'll pay for it—and 
plenty !—before this night is over, I’m figgerin’. 

SOLUM 
You can see far in this moonlight—from here to kingdom come. 
Give me the dark o’ the moon, any time, from plantin’ peas to fightin’ 
off the whole Mexican army. 

McLean 
Don’t allus be lookin’ on the dark side, Frisbie. The moon be in our 
favor tonight. 
































FRISBIE 
Like hell, Mr. McLean. It’s bright enough for them devils to attack 
from all sides at oncet. 














SOLUM 
And dark enough in the shadows to let ’em form ranks without us 
ever suspectin’. 








McLEAN 
Not while old Sandy’s got his weather eye left, I reckon. We kin see 
as fur and good as them Greasers. They won’t be takin’ us by sur- 
prise, sure as shootin’. 














FRISBIE 
Well, them Spics is up to some funny business. We ain’t heard a 
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chirp out of ’em goin’ on two days now. Wonder what they’re waitin’ 
for? 

SoLuUM 
For us to starve to death, maybe. 

FRISBIE 
Then they won’t have to wait long. Lord, what I wouldn’t give to fill 
my belly full of some good old salt pork and some hominy grits and 
maybe a little cracklin’ bread and enough Georgia cane to drown the 
whole plateful. 

SoLUM 
Hush yo’ mouth. 

FRISBIE 
And some real, genu-wine coffee, for a change. If it hadn’t a-been 
hot, I’d a-puked up that swill they dipped out tonight for certain. 

McLean 
For Christ’s sake, laddies ! Cut out the beefin’. What ef Colonel Travis 
was to hear you complainin’? 

SOLUM 
Let him hear! Ain’t deef, is he? We ain’t the only ones in this camp 
that’s a-gripin’ over not half enough grub. 

FRISBIE 
Nigh on to a week now, since them boys from Gonzales come in. 
They’s been like a swarm of locusts workin’ on the commissary. 

McLean 
We'll be needin’ every one of them boys—and more, when old Santy 
Annie opens up on us finally. 

SOLUM 
Yeah! And they was the guys what was supposed to be the turn in 
the tide! I know; they was supposed to be just the first trickle of rein- 
forcements, come to save the Alamo. But then what happens? Not 
one more soldier gets here. For six days now, we ain’t even heard 
from the outside. Guess the folks back in the Colonies don’t even 
know whether we’re still livin’ or not—or give a damn, I reckon. 


McLean 
Well, here comes Colonel Travis. Tell him your troubles, I dare ye! 
(Travis enters from left, accompanied by DicKINSON) 
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TRAVIS 

What’s all the gabbing about? You men know it’s against orders. 
; McLEAn 

We was just arguin’, Colonel, whether old Santy Annie was a-fig- 
gerin’ on tryin’ to take us by storm tonight—by the light of that 
moon over yonder. 

TRAVIS 
What if he does? We’re ready for him. Besides, talk never got any- 
body out of a tight place in this game. Keep your eyes peeled, your 
mouths shut. You didn’t sign up for a debating society. And I'll 
thank you, Mr. McLean, to help keep discipline around here—not to 
encourage grumbling and disaffection. 


McLEAn 


You got us wrong, Colonel. 


TRAVIS 
Let’s not argue about it, Mr. McLean... How does it look now to 
you? 
McLean 
Quiet and peaceful-like. Ain’t nothin’ stirrin’ from here to the river. 
TRAVIS 
How about the town beyond? 
McLEAn 
Nary a light or a flicker. Calm and peaceful, too. 
TRAVIS 
Too calm, maybe. What do you think, Lieutenant Dickinson—the 
whole town dark, even at this time of night? 


DICKINSON 
Putting teeth in their curfew, probably. 


TRAVIS 

I don’t like the looks of it. Nor that r<oon, either. 
DICKINSON 

The moon will help us, Colonel Travis. So long as it’s riding high, 
they can’t surprise us. 

TRAVIS 
All the same, we’ll double the lookouts and the crews on the batteries. 
The moon will set before we know it. Here’s the order—in writing. 
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(TRAVIS goes into the open tent and by the light of the lamp 
writes out the order) 
And this calls for absolute silence from all men on duty. You'd better 
see to it personally that everyone understands. 


DICKINSON 
(Taking order) 
Yes, sir. 
TRAVIS 
Bear down on the command for silence. That goes for Mr. Crockett 
and his boys on the south battery, especially. 
(DIcKINSON starts to leave, but is called back ) 
Lieutenant Dickinson. 
DICKINSON 
Yes, sir? 
TRAVIS 
There’s been something on my mind. Tell me the truth. Is there much 
talk going around—you know, discontent and complaining? 


DICKINSON 
Mostly about the food, Colonel—or the lack of it. And we're going 


to have to shorten the rations again tomorrow. 

TRAVIS 
I know, but something more important; no sign of a crack-up? Of 
spirit, I mean. 

DICKINSON 

You'd be a better judge of that than I, sir. 

TRAVIS 
Hardly. Few speak or talk to me now. Free and easy, that is. 


DICKINSON 
That’s because you don’t encourage it, Colonel. Ever since Bonham 
left for Goliad, you seem to have drawn closer... I mean, you don’t 
ask anybody’s counsel much. 

TRAVIS 

I suppose the boys are wondering what has become of Bonham and 
all the troops from Goliad he was to send back to us. 

DICKINSON 
They talked about nothing else for two or three days, sir. Since then, 
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most of the boys seem to have about given up any hope of more aid 
reaching us. 
(Mrranpa enters from the chapel and stands near ramp 
listening) 
TRAVIS 
They’ve got nothing on me... But what about sticking it out? How 
many do you figure would give up in a showdown? 
DICKINSON 
None, sir, in my opinion. 
TRAVIS 
I’m not so sure... Well, let’s get that order out. 
DICKINSON 
I'll see that everyone understands it. 
(Dickinson leaves. TRAVIS examines papers on his desk, 
then is interrupted by M1RANDA) 
MIRANDA 
I do not disturb you, Setior Coronel? 
TRAVIS 
Doctor Miranda! You should have been trying to get some sleep 
hours ago, along with your patient. I understand Colonel Bowie was 
well enough to take a few steps today. Sit down, please. 
MIRANDA 
Thank you. Colonel Bowie was sleeping soundly when I left him just 
now. As for me, sleep is impossible. 


TRAVIS 

Anything on your mind, particularly, Doctor Miranda? 
MIRANDA 

I could not help but hear a part of what you and Lieutenant Dickin- 
son were saying. It has also troubled me greatly. 

TRAVIS 
If it is the morale of the command you are thinking of, dismiss it. 
Apparently the men are of one mind, Doctor Miranda. I expect no 
breakdown—no matter what lies before us. 


MIRANDA 
That is what I have come to urge once more, sefior. 
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TRAVIS 
Urge what? 
MIRANDA 
That you consider just what does lie before us. 
TRAVIS 


( Heatedly) 
I thought we understood each other, Doctor Miranda! Why do you 
break the truce between us? You must know I will never even con- 
sider capitulating, now least of all. 
MIRANDA 
But you promised to think over what I said a ful! week ago, you may 
remember. I have waited patiently, silently. All the while our position 
here has grown steadily worse. Day by day, hour by hour, it becomes 
more precarious. That is what you have just heard from Lieutenant 
Dickinson—though he did not speak it. There is not a man in this 
fortress so young or dull-witted that he does not know we are doomed 
—unless we seek to come to terms, and instantly, with the citizen- 
presidente. 
TRAVIS 
You should be stood up against that wall and shot instantly, Doctor 
Miranda! There could not be a worse hour in which to raise that issue. 
MIRANDA 
Soon there may be no more hours in which even to consider it. 
TRAVIS 
Good God, man! You sound like a croaking raven. 
(Half unsheathing his sword) 
Why don’t I run you through with this—and be done with it. 
MIRANDA 
Because, sefior, you know in your heart that I speak sense, that I 
bring you our last hope. You are human, like the rest of us. You love 
life, exactly like the rest of us. 
TRAVIS 
Your infernal reasonableness, again! Yes, you are right. I love life. 
But I remind you there are some breeds that love honor even more. 


MIRANDA 
No more heroics, please, my young Colonel. We are engaged in no 
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play-acting. We are faced with a grim and horrible end—without 
benefit of claques and curtain calls. 


; TRAVIS 
Then there is no place in your scheme of things for even simple, 
common courage? 
MIRANDA 
Courage to die, sefior ? That is sometimes much too simple. You must 
salt courage with reason. This is no pass in the mountains, no Ther- 
mopylae. 


TRAVIS 
Thermopylae? I don’t remember much from Roman history. 


MIRANDA 
It was in a Greek war, if you will pardon me, Colonel Travis. There, 
too, a brave last-ditch stand was made. By men who happen to have 
belonged to a breed other than your own. They, too, knew courage as 
well as honor. But in the end, they were defeated. 
TRAVIS 
Defeated! Never use that word again in my presence. I will never 
weaken in my resolve, Doctor Miranda, though you were to talk from 
now until doomsday. 
MIRANDA 
(Seeing that it is hopeless) 
I am convinced, sefior. I shall not try to persuade you further. But 
the final testing cannot be far off now. 
(He rises to leave) 
TRAVIS 
That is as certain as the moon is sinking swiftly. 
MIRANDA 
But remember: there can yet be a last-minute reprieve. Even after 
Santa Anna sounds his final charge— 
TRAVIS 
Such depths of blindness! 
MIRANDA 
Even then, Sefior Coronel, there may yet be a chance for honorable 
surrender of this garrison. 
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TRAVIS 
Not while I still draw breath. 
MIRANDA 
Provided only that the tyrant does not first order the fateful degiiello 
to be blown on the bugles. I know the character of the men of Toluca, 
of Matamoros—of all the brave and honorable men the dictator is 
sending into battle against us. I fought with them in our own 
revolution from the first grito of our patriot Hidalgo. Never will they 
press the unfair advantage of numbers upon us to our extinction, 
unless they are given that inhuman order. 
TRAVIS 
(Impatiently) 
You will excuse me, Doctor Miranda. I have an inspection to make. 
(MIRANDA starts to leave) 
MIRANDA 
I leave you with a heavy and troubled heart, senor. It is a most 
unhappy mission. 
TRAVIS 
(Startled) 
Mission? Where are you going? 
MIRANDA 
( Reassuringly) 
Back to the solace of the company of my old friend, Colonel Bowie. 
He, at least, is not yet strong enough to combat my opinions. 
TRAVIS 
You are on parole, Doctor. That is one brand of honor you respect, 
I am certain. 
MIRANDA 
Rest easy, sefior. I shall not repeat a single one of these doubts or 
questions in this garrison. Good night, sefior; good luck—and God 
bless you. 
(Mrranpa leaves. TRAvis watches him go, then turns and 
walks across stage in contemplation) 
McLEan 
(From lookout, seeing Travis is alone) 
Is that you, Colonel Travis? 
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TRAVIS 
Yes, Mr. McLean. Anything brewing? 
McLean 
Nope; all quiet in Bexar. Least that’s how it ’pears from here. 
TRAVIS 
What’s up, then? 
McLean 


Could ye come over here a little closer? Ye know the laddie they 


call Jonesy? Took sick this evenin’. ’Tain’t no ordinary complaint— i 


ef you know what I mean. 


TRAVIS 

Sent him to the ward? 
McLean 

That I did, sir. Only ’tain’t no real sick spell, looks to me. 
TRAVIS 

Slacking, eh? Well, I'll tend to the pusillanimous— 
McLean 


You don’t get me, Colonel. It’s damned serious. The kid is about to 
go all to pieces; inside, I mean. Never felt so sorry for a critter in 
my life. He don’t say nothin’. But I recognized the signs. He's 
a-feared he’s goin’ to be a-feared—ef you know what I mean. 
TRAVIS 
So that’s how it is, Mr. McLean. 
McLean 
Seen it happen before, Colonel. When I was with Old Hickory 
before Noo Orleens, just before the charge there was a captain— 
TRAVIS 
Where did you say this man is? 
McLean 
In the hospital ward. I was thinkin’ ef you could drop by before long, 
and kind of talk to him. You know, tell him how fine he’s done. 
TRAVIS 
I'll see him at once. 


McLean 
Thanks, Colonel. Believe it will mean a powerful lot to him, in his 
frame of mind. 
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TRAVIS 
I'll come straight back here from the hospital ward if anyone wants 
me. 

(Travis leaves) 

McLean 
Aye, sir. 

(There is a short pause. Then Mrs. DicKINSON appears in 
door of chapel. She takes several deep breaths, then crosses 
to well, draws bucket of water, and pours water into pitcher 
she ts carrying. The sound causes MCLEAN to turn around) 

McLean 
You there, ma’am? 
Mrs. DiIcKINSON 
Yes, Mr. McLean. 
McLean 
That water, ’tain’t fit for drinkin’. 
Mrs. DicKINson 
Just want a little to wet my pore tired feet. Seen my husband any- 
where hereabouts ? 
McLean 
Not for quite a spell, ma’am. Better try to get yoursel’ a wink or 
two of shut-eye. Nigh on to midnight. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 

(Starting to re-enter chapel) 

Thanks, Mr. McLean. I’m gonna try. Still-like and heavy out here, 
ain't it? 

(Dickinson enters from right) 

DICKINSON 
Sue! Anything wrong? 
Mrs. DIcKINSON 
Oh, Honey, sure glad to see you. It seems so long since. 


DICKINSON 
Our little Bonnie—is she all right? What are you doing up at this 
time of night, anyway? 
(He has joined her by the door and puts his arm around her) 
Why, you’re shaking like a leaf! 
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Mrs. DICKINSON 
Bonnie’s all right. Sleeping sound as a log. I just couldn’t get off, 
myself. It’s so dark and lonesome in there, and so bright out here in 
the moonlight. ° 
DICKINSON 
(Leading his wife to the well-top, on which they both sit) 
Why, Sue, this isn’t like you. There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
Never leave me, Al! I’d die— 
DICKINSON 
Why, where’s my brave little gal? You know I'll be beside you 
always. I love you, Sue, more’n life itself. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Say it again, Al. I couldn’t draw breath if anything happened to 
you. Now you know why I couldn’t leave you—why I risked every- 
thing, even our baby’s life. 
DICKINSON 
We've nothing to fear, whatever comes. You’ve stood up to all this 
so far. I’ve been proud of you, too. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
I know it’s crazy the way I’m feeling. So long as Colonel Bowie was 
real sick and Bonnie was ailing, puny-like—but then, all of a sudden 
—Oh, Al, I don’t know how to say it. Maybe I’m a-feared to face it, 
now we're right up against it. 
DICKINSON 
Keep a tight grip on yourself, old girl. We’ve come through a lot 
together. And we always made it. Remember the night the Coman- 
ches raided? 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Thought for sure I’d never see daylight again. I dreamed about that 
raid last night. The sky was red; the moon, blood-shot. 
DICKINSON 
You were a Spartan. I was proud of you that night. 


Mrs. DICKINSON 
I didn’t mind it so much, after it was all over. Even with our first 
crop tore up and the house burned down to the ground. Not even 
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that pi-anna, so pretty and big, that you brought all the way from 
Velasco in the wagon. Funny! You know what I nearly cried my 
eyes out about? That onery little ole rag doll— 
DICKINSON 
You mean the one— 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
Yeah, the same the folks at our charivari tossed through the door- 
way. 
DICKINSON 
(Laughing softly) 
And old Squire Murphy yelled as he threw her in, “And here’s one 
to go on!”’ It did have the funniest little face. 
Mrs. DIcKINSON 
And the prettiest little curls and dress you ever seen. Blue and white 
silk it was, with real embrod-ry on it—like I used to make when I 
was a little gal. 
DICKINSON 
Bet you were a sweet little kid. Still got the prettiest curls. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
But kind of wild-like, I reckon. Never took to book-learnin’ much, 
neither. Always liked to be out-of-doors and on the go. And you 
sech a educated feller. That’s why I never figgered at first you really 
wanted me when you showed up. 
DICKINSON 
Wanted you? There hasn’t been a day, an hour, a single moment 
since the time I first laid eyes on you, that I haven’t. I would have 
killed anybody or anything that stood between us. 


Mrs. DIcKINSON 

(Half repulsing him) 
She was a onery little ole doll. Al, you don’t know what it meant to 
me when our own little Bonnie came along. 

DICKINSON 
Of course, my dear. 
SOLDIER 

(Entering) 

Lieutenant Dickinson! 
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DICKINSON 
( Rising) 
What’s the trouble? 
SOLDIER 
Captain Flores says come at once, sir. The back cistern. It looks bad, 
sir; real trouble. 
DICKINSON 

Tell him to leave it alone. 

(SoLpDIER starts to leave) 
No, I'll tend to it myself. 

(To wife) 
Try to get some rest, Honey. 

( Leaving) 
I’ll be back in half a minute. 

(Dickinson leaves with SoLDIER. Mrs. DICKINSON picks up 
half-filled pitcher and re-enters chapel after watching him 
disappear) 

(Travis returns from left) 

TRAVIS 


You're right, McLean. That Jones boy is in a bad way. 
McLEANn 
Know you done him a lot of good, Colonel. 


TRAVIS 
Maybe. But there’s not much anybody can do when your nerve 
begins to snap. Is this the first case you’ve noticed? 
McLEAn 
The only one, sir. But he’ll come out of it, I’m certain. 
(DICKINSON returns) 
DICKINSON 
This is serious, Colonel. 
TRAVIS 
What did you say? 
DICKINSON 
The old aqueduct under the back wall. 


TRAVIS 
Yes. 
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DICKINSON 
The Mexicans have found its headwaters. Pollution is pouring into 
our back cistern. 
TRAVIS 
bad, § Block it off at once. 
DICKINSON 
That is what we’re doing now, sir. But it threatens our last water 
supply. 
TRAVIS 
We still have this old well. 
DICKINSON 


We did have, sir. But even it seems to be failing us. Look. 
(Picking up pebble and dropping it in well) 
Do you hear? There is less than a foot of water left in it. 
S up TRAVIS 
him} It will rise a few feet before morning. 
(There is shouting and commotion from the lookout on the 
wall. Travis and DICKINSON turn toward McLEAN) 


McLean 


Halt! Stand up, man, before I blow your lights and liver out! 
(There is the sound of a voice replying outside) 


TRAVIS 

Shoot first, you idiot, and ask questions later! 
McLean 

Who? Not our Jimmie Bonham! 


lerve 





BoNHAM 
( Outside) 
Open this door! 
TRAVIS 
Bonham |! 
McLEAN 


Aye, it is our Jimmie hisself, a-skitterin’ along in the shadow of the 
wall afore I knew it. 

TRAVIS 
Open that door. 
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(DicKINson complies with the order. BonHAM, dusty, his 
clothes torn, stumbles in. TRAVIS goes to his aid) 


BonHAM 


I made it back, Bill. 


TRAVIS 
How far behind you are they? Did Fannin send his whole command? 
Quick, Jim; is Fannin with you? 
BoNHAM 
Hand me a drink. Water. My throat’s burning. 
(Travis and Dickinson lead BoNHAM to stool under tent) 
DICKINSON 


I'll fetch the drink. 
(DickKINson leaves) 


TRAVIS 
Listen to me, Jim; we’ve got to work fast. Where are our troops 
camped? We must know what gate they’ll strike for. 
BoNHAM 
Bill! 
TRAVIS 
(The full import of BonuaAm’s hesitation dawning on him) 
You didn’t bring any troops back with you! 
BoNHAM 
It kills my soul, Bill—all of them, they’re still in Goliad. 


TRAVIS 


I can’t believe it! What’s possessed them? 
(DICKINSON returns with a canteen, which BoNHAM drains) 


BoNHAM 
It’s a long, hopeless story. They started once and two of the main 
wagons broke down. Then the folks in Goliad began raising sand. 
They wouldn’t stand for the troops leaving. They said we were lost 
here anyway, so why strip them of their defenses. Then even the 
troops decided it would be too late. I got down on my knees to 
Fannin. I begged him to send just a hundred men. But it was no use. 
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TRAVIS 
(Realizing for the first time BONHAM’S own sacrifice in re- 
turning ) 
But you came back—alone—to tell us! I gave you orders to go on to 
San Felipe, in any event. 
BoNHAM 
It was no use, Bill. All the army we have is at Goliad. I told you 
I would be back here, for the final showdown. 
TRAVIS 
(With great feeling) 
You poor, crazy son-of-a-bitch! We don’t deserve it. No man de- 
serves such loyalty. It looks bad for all of us now, Jim. 


BoNHAM 
That was pretty clear when I reached the heights of the Alazan and 
looked things over. I wasn’t certain I could slip in, especially with 
the moonlight. 
TRAVIS 
Would to God you hadn’t tried it! 
(Mrs. DicKINsSON comes running in from the chapel) 
Mrs. DicK1NSON 
Colonel Travis! 
TRAVIS 
What has happened ? 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
(Clinging to her husband) 
What’ll we do! Doctor Miranda! 
DICKINSON 
Pull yourself together, Honey. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
He’s gone! 
DICKINSON 
Doctor Miranda is somewhere in the compound. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
No, for certain. He has slipped away—gone over to Santa Anna! 
DICKINSON 
You don’t know what you’re saying. 
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TRAVIS 
I was afraid of that—at the end. 
Mrs. DICKINSON 
I couldn’t believe he would do it. A night or so ago he said that if 
he disappeared when things looked blackest, Colonel Travis would 
understand. What did he mean, sir? 
TRAVIS 
That we are not to judge him too harshly. Doctor Miranda is no 
traitor. He thinks he has gone to save us. 
DICKINSON 
To save us? 
TRAVIS 
By appealing to His Serene Highness, the blood-stained dictator of 
Mexico, to spare our lives in the final assault. 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Yes, I see, now. He said we would know he’d won if they attacked 
without blowing that horrible bugle call. 
TRAVIS 
When did he leave? 
Mrs. DickINSON 
I don’t know, sir. He was to come back to see Colonel Bowie again. 
That was half an hour ago. 
TRAVIS 
Lieutenant Dickinson, pass the word around at once, a general 
assembly. I want every man in the entire garrison to report imme- 
diately. 
DICKINSON 
Where, sir? 
TRAVIS 
Here. I will speak to them. The well-meaning idiot! This will indeed 
be our finish! Santa Anna could want no better proof of the hope- 
lessness of our situation. 
(Dickinson leaves) 
Mrs. DiIcKINSON 


Guess I'd better go, Colonel Travis. 
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TRAVIS 
Stay, if you don’t mind the risk here in the open. I am counting on 
your nerve, Mrs. Dickinson. 

BoNHAM 
What are you going to do, Bill? 

TRAVIS 
Put it up, straight, to every mother’s son—exactly as I promised. 
Hurry and get ’em rounded up; we haven’t much time left. 


(BonHAM leaves to aid in rounding up command. The men 
begin to assemble. Voices and confusion) 
VOICES 


What the hell! 
Can’t a guy get any sleep around here? 
’Tain’t no time o’ night. 
TRAVIS 

Silence! 

(Crockett enters from left) 

First SOLDIER 

Make way for the Honorable David Crockett! 


CROCKETT 
What in the blue blazes! What is the meaning of all this commotion, 
Colonel Travis? 

TRAVIS 

I'll thank you to stand here, Mr. Crockett. Are all present, Lieutenant 
Dickinson ? 

DICKINSON 
I believe so, sir. Shall I call the roll? 


TRAVIS 
No time for that. Let me have your attention, all of you. Can you 
hear me, back there? 
VOICES 
Go ahead. 
Yes, we can hear. 


TRAVIS 
Men of the commandancy of the Alamo: In less time than we can 
know, we will be called upon to meet a grand assault by the enemy. 
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Certain events of the last hour or so have made that clear. I call you 
together, therefore, that I may speak plain and bitter truths about our 
position. As you well know we fell back into this fortified place twelve 
days ago this morning. We did so only in the face of overwhelming 
force under the tyrant Santa Anna. We might then have withdrawn 
all troops from Bexar. But, acting on my own responsibility, I chose 
to make a stand instead. I was ready then, as now, to say there should 
be no retreat, no surrender. 

It was my hope that when our appeal for reinforcements reached the 
settlements, more than one small army would be raised at once to 
march to our relief. The boys nearest us—those at Gonzales—re- 
sponded gloriously. But day after day has passed and no more help 
has reached us. It is my duty to inform you now that we may no 
longer even hope for aid from Goliad, where the largest body of our 
troops is stationed. We are now completely on our own—and must 
remain so until the issue of this siege is settled. 

A great and final decision confronts us. Our homes, our families and 
all that freemen hold dear are somehow bound up with what we 
decide here. 

To the colonists within our ranks, I remind you that if this invading 
horde is not thrown back, all the fruits of our years of toil and end- 
less discouragement will be wiped out in a single instant. We came 
to this fair land under terms of honorable contract. We were guaranr- 
teed those human rights which alone make life worth living. Those 
rights the arrogant and unconscionable dictator of Mexico has sworn 
to tear to pieces. 

To those who come from far beyond the borders of Texas—and you 
make up. the greater number of us—I ask you: Why did you come 
to cast your fortunes with us? There may be those who hold that 
you are mere heedless youths, adventurers, filibusters. In the eyes of 
this Butcher of Zacatecas, you are so many pirates, deserving only the 
gangplank or the garrote. I know you better. My father knew your 
fathers ; my forefathers, your forefathers—men of one land, of many 
lands, but all of the same strain that can live only under the skies 
of freedom. 

Shall we now give up this fight ? 
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VOICES 
No! 
Never ! 
Not by a damned sight! 

TRAVIS 


From all parts of the United States you have come, and from beyond 
the seas—from the Isles of Britain, from France, from other races 
and states that will themselves one day be free. No nation today lives 
to itself alone. If liberty dies in Texas, its promise for mankind every- 
where passes into jeopardy. 


The elders of Texas are meeting at this moment, we confidently be- 
lieve, to proclaim ours a free and independent Republic. If we but 
provide it here by resistance to the death, there is yet time for them 
to finish their labors, yet time for Texans to arm as one great com- 
pany to hurl back these foul invaders. 

Beyond and behind these freemen are the whole American people, 
fifteen million strong. Our brothers there will not stand idly by for- 
ever. By hundreds and mounting thousands they wil! :ome, to avenge 
those who make the last sacrifice for liberty. 

The choice is ours. Shall we fight on till the end, making the enemy 
pay dearly inch by inch—or shall we turn craven and try, each man 
for himself, to escape from this final encounter? 


(Travis steps down from the well covering, draws his sword 
and traces a dividing line across the stage) 
Here I draw a line. It is as good a way as any to cast our ballots. 
Here and now I free each of you from your oath of allegiance. Let 
every man understand that he may choose, whether he will stay with 
me—or try to save his own hide by any means he cares to use. 


(Travis takes his place in cleared space. BONHAM is the first 
to cross the line. JONES staggers in, hesitates, then crosses 
line as BowleE is brought in on a cot) 


BowleE 


(Half rising from his cot) 
Don’t set me down yet, boys. Across that line! 
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VoICcES 
Hurrah for Jim Bowie! 
jViva el Senor Bowie! 
(All have now crossed except DicKINSON, who 1s held in 
tight embrace by his wife. She at last releases him) 
Mrs. DicKINSON 
Go on, Honey. That’s the way it’s got to be, Al. Your place is with the 
rest of them. 
(DicKkINsON crosses the line. TRAvis then steps out in front) 
TRAVIS 
You must take cover at once, madame. Keep well within the chapel. 
Lieutenant Dickinson, see that your wife and child are safely placed. 
(Dickinson leads his wife into the chapel) 
Men, you have made your decision. The hour— 
(The first rifle shot is heard beyond the west wall) 
McLean 
On guard! Their lines are forming! 
(The strains of the degiiello are heard from a Mexican bugle, 
freezing the Texan troops as they listen) 
TRAVIS 
The degiiello! Miranda has failed in his mission! To your stations! 
(The first cannon boom, the Texan troops deploy, left and 
right. TRAVIS remains on the stage, ascending battery to left 
cannon. The sound of battle thickens, soon merging into 
a roar) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE 2 
Time: Mid-morning, March 6, 1836. 
Scene: The same. Brilliant sunlight reveals the wreckage within 
lin § the fortress. The bodies of all the dead have been removed. 
As the curtain rises two MExicAN Dracoons patrol the scene. 
The wooden doorway through the rear wall is open. 


the CAPTAIN SESMA enters through the door and speaks to the First 
DRAGOON. 
nt) SESMA 
Donde esté su Excelencia? 
ipel. First DRAGOON 
ced. (Saluting) 
ZEl Senor Presidente? ...no esta aqui, mi Capitan. 
SESMA 
jBueno! 


(He looks around, then leaves by the door. Shortly Ruiz and 
two CITIZENS OF BEXAR enter through the same door) 


“gle, Ruiz 
(To the First Dracoon ) 
ail jSeior Oficial! 
a First DRAGOON 
9 left éQue se te ofrece? No se permite entrar— 
into Ruiz 
jBasta! 


First DRAGOON 
gQuién eres tu? 
Ruiz 
jRuiz, el honorable Alcalde Mayor! 
SECOND DRAGOON 
(Turning toward Ruiz) 
iDon Pancho, el Seiior Alcalde! 
Ruiz 
Si, si; el Alcalde de Bexar. 
First DRAGOON 
Mil perdones, Senor Alcalde. 
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Ruiz 
(Ignoring the apology and looking around the enclosure) 
éHay mas muertos sin levantar? 
First DRAGOON 
Ni uno mas, senor. Todos han sido llevado al campo para ser que- 
marlos. 
Ruiz 
(Shuddering ) 
jQuemarlos! 
(MrirANnDaA comes to open door, stands looking in dazedly. He 
is still carrying his cane which he uses in walking) 
(Seeing MiranDaA) 
jEl Setior Doctor Miranda! 
MIRANDA 
Yes, Don Pancho—what is left of him. 
Ruiz 
At such a time you dare to speak English? 
MIRANDA 
Why not? Henceforth it is the only tongue I shall ever speak in. 
Ruiz 
Think what you say, sefior. The citizen-presidente has issued express 
orders against that language. To speak it may invoke the supreme 
penalty. 
MIRANDA 
Let them shoot me—if they wish. For six hours I have courted death. 
I pleaded with that fiend of a Santa Anna to end my life, now that 
he has brought eternal shame upon us by this incredible massacre. 
Ruiz 
That was very bold! You said it to his face? 
MIRANDA 


Those very words. But he merely laughed. Then he insisted upon 
giving me my release. A parole, he called it. He has a cruel sense 
of jest. 
(The First Dracoon overhears the conversation in English 
and approaches MirANDA) 
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First DRAGOON 
;Hablé-me en espanol! ;Traigo ordenes verbales para el estado 
mayor ! 

MIRANDA 

(Violently angered and raising cane menacingly toward the 
First Dracoon ) 

To the hells of fire with you! Back to your filthy carrion task! I'll take 
no orders from such as you! 

(The First Dracoon draws his gun as if to shoot, then wilts 
under the concentrated fury of MIRANDA’s words. He with- 
draws, exchanging a shrug of the shoulder with his fellow 
guard and indicating that he accepts MIRANDA as a madman) 

Ruiz 
Do not excite yourself so, Doctor Miranda. 


MIRANDA 
(More calmly) 
Oh, I shall not involve you, Don Pancho. I know the box they’ve got 
you in as mayor of our city. 
Ruiz 
It is a frightful thing to be forced to do: that I, a friend and neigh- 
bor of Colonel Bowie, should be forced to superintend the funeral 
pyre of allthese brave men. 
MIRANDA 
And where are you going to turn their broken bodies into ashes? 
Ruiz 
(Going to the doorway and pointing to right) 
There, on the Alameda. The last victim—we just laid his body on the 
pyre. Soon the torch will be applied to it. I can hardly bring myself 
to think on it, Doctor Miranda. 
MIRANDA 
It is immaterial, Don Pancho, whether the bodies be burned, or be 
given more decent burial. 
Ruiz 
But I am a baptized Christian, sefior. Never would I consent to have 
a part in this last barbarous act but that I am powerless. All my 
family—my wife, my children, my mother—they are hostages in the 
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hands of the tyrant. He knows that twenty citizens of Bexar fought 
him to the death here. Likewise, that my father, with Don José An. 


tonio Navarro, has gone to join the colonists in their convention. You 
. MIRANDA Engl 
( Reassuringly) 


Of course, Don Pancho, you had no choice. You must prove your Who 

loyalty, lest the whole town be put to the sword by this monster. 
Ruiz 

When the last shot had been fired, Santa Anna ordered me brought 

before him. He directed me to call some of my neighbors an 


Capt 
Engl. 





with carts to carry his own dead to the campo santo. if my 
MIRANDA 
His losses were staggering, I know. By w 
Ruiz gentle 
One thousand and two hundred by rough count, seor—the finest 
and bravest of the Mexican army. It was horrible—and senseless. I see 
MIRANDA 
And what did you find inside here? Rebel 
Ruiz tongu 
The president required me to accompany him into this place of car- 
nage. Over there ; Hold 
(Pointing left) 
we found that funny Mr. Crockett, his rifle Betsy—you know— mest 
broken and bloody beside him. Colonel Bowie lay murdered on his oat 
sickbed in the room in the chapel. 
MIRANDA 
The woman, and her little girl, Mrs. Dickinson? Here’ 
(SESMA re-enters, unnoticed by Ruiz or MirAnpDA) 
Ruiz 
Spared, I am told, both of them. They were taken to the house of 
Rodriguez y Sanchez. 
MIRANDA No, N 





And my gallant young friend, Colonel Travis? 


Ruiz 
Here, sefior, on this battery. His lifeless body lay across this gun fHave 
carriage, a single bullet straight through his forehead. today’ 
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SESMA 
(Interrupting) 
You are not aware, I suppose, that it is now forbidden to speak 
English in this city? 
MIRANDA 
Who are you? 
SESMA 
Captain Sesma of the Twenty-third Battalion. I understand a little 
English. And I think I have spoken and heard a little here before, 
if my memory serves me correctly. 
MIRANDA 
By what arrogance do you presume to intrude on the conversation of 
gentlemen? 
SESMA 
I see that you are still the rebel at heart, Doctor Miranda. 
MIRANDA 
Rebel, yes; rebel against all vermin who disgrace our race, our 
tongue— 
SESMA 
Hold your tongue, you yellow craven! You who could not be faithful 
even to your fellow conspirators—who deserted your own confeder- 
ates ! 
MIRANDA 
(Overpowered by rage, drawing sword from his cane) 
Here’s my answer to all such calumny! 

(As Miranpa rushes toward SresMa, the latter draws his 
pistol and fires it point-blank. M1RANDA staggers and is 
caught by Ruiz, who helps him to the well covering) 

Ruiz 
No, No, Captain! 
SESMA 

(Replacing his pistol in holster) 


Have no fear, Senior Alcalde. I have no desire to add unnecessarily to 
today’s bloodshed. 
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Ruiz 
(To Mrranpa) 
éSenor? 
MIRANDA 


It is not serious. 
(But his breathing indicates otherwise, and his instinctive 
clutching at the wound shows that the bullet entered near his 


heart) 
Ruiz 
He is struck near the heart! Call the doctor! 
MIRANDA 


Do not trouble the poor, overworked devil. Listen to what I have to 
say ... Come closer, Captain. I forgive you... Do not smile with 
contempt. The hour and day will come when you will need my for- 
giveness. You and your master and those like you everywhere who 
betray the peoples of the world—you will need more forgiveness 
and compassion than exists in high Heaven. 


Why did you and he commit this unspeakable outrage? The blood of 
hundreds of your own soldiers, no less than that of your fellow 
citizens, was shed—all for what? For the gratification of the incon- 
siderate, the puerile, the guilty vanity of this execrable man who 
styles himself another Napoleon! Stupidly you gloat and think that 
this rebellion has been put down. 

Do not deceive yourselves. This is not your victory. The revolution 
against tyranny and the usurpation of human rights has just begun. 
Few of the colonists of Texas were trapped in this fortress. Yet 
your indecent, inhuman conduct here will now rouse them to irre- 
sistible fury. They know now that no just peace is possible with the 
dictator—that they must conquer or die—or else abandon what they 
have achieved by all their years of sweat and labor, together with 
their fondest hopes for the future. 

And triumph they will, in the end, so long as there is a just God in 
Heaven! Men who can fight and die like this can never be conquered. 
Even now I hear the tramp of marching thousands— 


(The pain in his chest nearly throttles his words) 
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Ruiz 
Do not try to talk, sefior. 
MIRANDA 
Even now I see vast armies of freemen under the banners of liberty, 
of justice— 
(He suffers another stricture) 
Ruiz 
I beg of you, Doctor Miranda. 
MIRANDA 
(Weaker) 
Colonel Travis was right, after all! ... From this deathless example, 
the war against black reaction and autocracy will spread... from 
nation to nation .. . from continent to continent — — 
(He falls to the ground) 
First DRaGoon 
(Dropping to his knees to examine MrranpDA) 
jMuerto! 
(He crosses himself; the others do likewise as the word is 
passed from person to person) 
SESMA 


(Pointing to the two CiTIzENs OF BExarR and the body of 
MIRANDA) 


iVamos! A fuera con el caddver. 
First CITIZEN 

(Hesitates, then turns to Ruiz) 

éSenor Alcalde ...con los otros? 
Ruiz 

Si... con los otros... He, too, is one of the martyrs of the Alamo. 
Doctor Miranda belongs with them. Burn his body! 

(The Cit1zEns lift Miranpa’s body to carry it to the funeral 

pyre) 

CURTAIN 





The Hunt 


By David Ray 


Wait for the moon, said Joe. 

Why should we wait for the moon? 

Wasn’t it night we was waitin’ for 
To trap the wily coon? 


Wait for the dawn, said Joe. 

Why should we wait for the dawn? 

Wasn’t it darkness we wanted to hide 
All of our goin’s on? 


What do you think we are, said Joe. 

Drat if I’d be knowin’— 

But seems we are nigh on to bein’ hounds 
The way that we been goin’. 


Signs is agin us, said Joe. 

Signs? You’re a-skaired I betcher, 

But coon or no coon I’m a-goin’ home 
Cause trailin’ ain’t in my nature. 


Listen and you can hear, said Joe. 

All I can hear is an owl — 

And the bloody voice of a rotten bog 
That’s done turned black and foul, 


And the crack of a limb gone dead 
That a dark deed’s done bent low; 


This ain’t no place for the likes of man. 


—Let’s get to hell home, said Joe. 
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Cyclic Revolution 


By Rushton Coulborn 


E SPEAK of the period at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century as the Era of the French Revolution; and we shall 

perhaps come to speak of the first few decades of the 
twentieth century as the Era of the Russian Revolution. Yet the 
earlier upheaval was not only French; it was not even restricted to 
Europe, for the events on the American continent between 1775 and 
1783 were a part of it; and a sound argument could be set up for 
finding its chief origin in England rather than in France. Today it 
is clear to us that there have been and still are revolutionary situations 
in Italy and Germany as well as in Russia, while the rise of the 
Rooseveltian New Deal in the United States and the collapse of the 
Third French Republic are also major episodes in the contemporary 
revolution. 


The war between Russia and Germany is but another episode, one 
which throws light upon the revolution of which it is a part, while the 
revolution as a whole explains the episode. All revolutions are accom- 
panied by war—are expressed and accomplished in part by war. Revo- 
lution develops when there is a breakdown of the group relationships 
within a civilized society. These relationships are of two kinds: hori- 
zontal, or class, and vertical, or national. Because every revolution 
witnesses dislocation of both the vertical and horizontal relationships 
in a society, the late Professor Elie Halévy refused to describe the 
events between 1914 and 1918 simply, or even chiefly, as a war be- 
tween nations. It was he, I think, who first perceived the revolution- 
ary character of our era. 

The ultimate and fundamental causes of revolution are without 
doubt akin to the basic factors influencing the growth and decline of 
civilizations. It will be possible here, however, to consider only such 
proximate causes of revolution as (1) a selfish excess of conservatism 
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on the part of groups holding advantageous positions in a society; 
(2) an impractical devotion of other groups to untried social theories; 
(3) the impact on one civilized society made by the alien ideology of 
another, with the imported ideas acting as a sort of social and politi- 
cal explosive; (4) the tension generated in one part of a society by 
the deviating ideology of another part of the same society. This last 
is very important in our present revolution, and was so even in the 
French Revolution. Chiefly responsible for the creation of this tension 
is the abnormal growth of nationalism in our society; nationalistic 
fervor for a space insulated the nations from one another, but could 
no longer do so when the force of economic change made itself felt 
internationally. 


Now this analysis of causation is none too thorough, but it will 
serve, I believe, as a basis for a synthetic, somewhat shallow compre- 
hension of the events of our revolution to date. If war, resulting 
from the clash of groups, is one natural feature of revolution, another 
is dictatorship of a crude, military kind, which uses violence to 
effect political coherence in spite of dislocation of group relationships. 


In a civilized society, however, such dictatorship is impermanent 
unless the society is in an advanced stage of decline. 


Long before 1914 our society showed a vertical dislocation which 
was perhaps greater than that of any previous society. There was a 
separately articulated development of the nations, but this in some 
circumstances is not dangerous; more serious, there was also bitter 
antagonism between nations, each great state tending to believe that 
its excellence was such as to entitle it to absorb into its own being 
the people and the land of all other nations. 


The prime evidence of horizontal dislocation was the class con- 
flict, which had grown formidably in many parts of our society. 
The dominant disharmony between the interests and ideals of capital 
and labor seemed insurmountable and irreconcilable. But that con- 
flict was only the most prominent of many antagonisms in our 
society. There were also class and group conflicts between one labor 
organism and another, between one capitalist organism and another, 
between the white-collar professions and capitalist organisms, be 
tween capitalist organisms and government, between groups adhering 
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to different religious cults and even to supposed and actual race cults. 
There were notable conflicts between city and country, between 
farmer and middleman, and between landlord and tenant. 

As if these things were not enough, a secondary but more imme- 
diate indication of revolution was developing by reason of the great 
contrasts between the various parts of our society. Western Europe, 
the archetype of that society, was a territory which exhibited the 
highest development of nationalism, the greatest degree of industrial 
and commercial attainment, but was somewhat weak agriculturally— 
a territory suffering most severely from the conflict between capital 
and labor, much less from that between city and country, very little 
from religious or racial conflict. In America, where a mutation of 
European society had grown up, nationalism had lost some of its 
monstrous vigor, and the conflict between capital and labor was a 
little less acute; but America had a worse conflict between city and 
country, potentially a worse conflict between capitalism and govern- 
ment, and a serious race conflict. At the other extreme from Europe 
and America were the remnants of non-Western societies which had 
been incorporated politically into the organism of Western society ; 
such were India and China. In Africa, also, and parts of Asia, were 
people who had known little civilization, but who had been brought 
as primitives under the political and cultural influence of the West. 
In these originally non-Western societies there were serious conflicts 
which, however, offered no immediate danger to the stability of 
Western society itself, because most of the institutions of those other 
societies were in decline and showed little ability to compete for 
men’s allegiance with Western institutions. 

Eastern Europe, of which Russia is the greatest single entity, may 
be considered as a fourth unit in the totality of Western society. I 
will not enter into the controversy as to whether Eastern Europe 
was ever a separate society distinct from Western society. If it was, 
it was nevertheless a sister society, having a culture not wholly dif- 
ferent from that of Western society. Moreover, there was always a 
degree of communication between Eastern Europe and Western 
Europe, and their relationship became much closer from the seven- 
teenth century onward. But the difference between Eastern and 
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Western Europe, of whatever fundamental origin, was sharp. 
Nationalism there was in Eastern Europe, but it was a more primi- 
tive, less sophisticated nationalism. Eastern Europe, Russia in par- 
ticular, was industrially far inferior to Western Europe. There was 
conflict between capital and labor, but that conflict was much less 
formidable. The region was far stronger agriculturally and the con- 
flict between city and country was not severe. There was deep antag- 
onism, however, between landlord and tenant, landlord and govern- 
ment ; there was religious conflict, and nationalist enthusiasm tended 
to revive primitive race conflicts. 


In this pre-revolutionary welter, as also today in the midst of 
revolution, what mattered most was the conflict of ideologies—of 
social and political faiths. The greatest of these conflicts, of course, 
was that between the various brands of socialism on the one hand 
and oligarchic liberal-capitalism on the other, with a third role 
played by traditional monarchism—and I hasten to add that the old 
European monarchism was not mere military dictatorship; it was 
more broadly organic than that. Because of the abnormal strength 
of nationalism the specific ideology of each nation was important. 
A careful analysis of those national ideologies will disclose that 
the central ideas of each one of them stemmed from liberalism, 
socialism, landlordism, capitalism—the characteristic isms of the 
whole society in its modern phase of life. But each ideology was 
compounded of different proportions of these isms in subtly different 
forms. To a smaller degree each national ideology was made up of 
old national ideas, often very old national ideas, some of them very 
largely illusory. These ideas are hard to pin down and difficult to 
describe, although they are readily sensed by those foreigners who 
live in a country and keep in close touch with its people. It is perhaps 
safer to set forth the results of these ideas in operation than to try 
to analyze the ideas themselves. Frenchmen, for example, had in 
common a certain devotion to legalistic logic and a belief that in the 
matter of logical thinking and acting, their nation was superior to 
others. Englishmen, on the contrary, revered what they called com- 
mon sense—horse sense—and they muddled along in their affairs 


from day to day, being content with any policy or institution if it 
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worked, not concerned with why and how it worked. The Germans, 
like the French, were disposed to resort to logic, but theirs was of a 
highly philosophica!, not merely legalistic, order ; and quite a number 
of Germans, like other Eastern Europeans, dwelt upon the legendary 
and unreal virtues of their primitive ancestors, most of whom were 
figments of the imagination. 


It is most important to understand the dual character of the 
national ideologies : on the one hand there was the traditional factor, 
the national temperament with its attitudes of mind and its estab- 
lished habits of thought and action, based in some measure upon a 
consciousness of the nation’s history; on the other hand the rational 
factor, that combination of the current isms, socialism, capitalism 
and what not, each nation having its special blend, peculiar to itself 
and different from the blend of every other nation. In outlining this 
dual nature of the national ideologies, I must emphasize that it is a 
grave error, and a very common error, to think that one factor is 
fundamental and the other superficial. We are all members of some 
one nation, and we constantly make the mistake of underestimating 
the importance in another nation’s ideology of what is not present 
in our own national ideology. We do this especially with regard to 
what I have called the rational factor. 


Thus for years we have been hearing that the Russian people 
hate Stalin’s autocracy and his bureaucratic officials. We have, there- 
fore, jumped to the conclusion that the Russians would not have 
the heart to fight for the Soviet regime—that they would, in fact, 
be glad to see that regime overthrown by any means. Having reached 
that conclusion, we hardly know what to think when we hear, even 
from Berlin, that the Russians are fighting like lions against the 
invading German armies. Professional journalists say that, although 
the Russians are thoroughly disillusioned with what the journalists 


call “communism,” they are nevertheless great patriots, ready and 
eager to die for Russia. This is childishly loose thinking ; it shows an 
utter failure to understand the nature of patriotism—a failure even to 
tealize that patriotism is something which needs careful thought. 
Russian patriotism is not mere tribe-worship, without any rational 
factor whatever ; an important part of that patriotism today is devo- 
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tion to ways of thought and life which have come out of the Russian 
Revolution—even if “‘communism”’ be an inaccurate word to describe 
them. Large numbers of people in any nation may and often do hate 
the men in political authority and even the entire system by which 
these men govern. This is, naturally, far more usual in a dictatorial 
autocracy where there is no mechanism for removal of unpopular 
rulers or change of their methods, but it can happen to some degree 
even in a parliamentary country; witness the situation of the late 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain in his last days in office. A portion of the 
people of any country may, of course, have become opposed to some 
aspects of the national ideology, but to estimate such opposition 
accurately is an exceedingly difficult task, requiring all the resources 
of social science. The glib and shallow generalizations of journalists 
in this matter are worthless. Hatred of Stalin and his henchmen is, 
in my opinion, the poorest possible evidence of a coming disintegra- 
tion of Soviet Russian ideology. 

The strength of the national ideologies, the subtle interpenetration 
and union of their traditional and rational factors—these things are 
primarily responsible for the dislocation of the vertical relationships 
in our society. It is because our national ideologies have been and 
still are completely irreconcilable that our revolution is taking the 
form of international strife. Yet our horizontal relationships are 
almost as badly disrupted. In the days before the outbreak of our 
revolution the horizontal dislocation was most noticeable and most 
dangerous when men of one nation—or of one group of nations— 
could criticize the institutions and ideology of that nation in the 
light of the ideology of another nation; or when men were led, by 
comparison of the different ideologies of several nations, to think 
that all of them were fundamentally wrong and that an entirely new 
rational factor should be introduced into them. The causal connec- 
tion between vertical and horizontal dislocations is intimate ; the one 
tends to produce the other so that, although we may for purposes of 
understanding analyze revolution into its vertical and horizontal 
components, we must bear in mind that this is theory, which is not 


always clearly reflected in practice. A revolution is a whole—a total 
social disruption—and is never without any of its essential parts. 
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Thus when Karl Marx, a German Jew who had grown up in 
the mold of German thought, went to England, his comparison of 
English life with German life caused him to reject both; he imagined 
a new kind of industrial society and studied the methods whereby 
that society should be established. Those methods, in Marx’s own 
conception, were revolutionary; but they cannot be considered the 
basic factors in the Russian Revolution. By a historic irony—not, 
as I believe, merely by chance—it happened that Marx’s theories, 
constructed entirely for the English industrial society and the then 
semi-industrial German society, were eventually applied in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural Russian society. And there was, if I may so 
express it, a revolutionary explosion caused by contact between the 
Marxized ideology of the English and German working classes and 
the ideology of old Russia. 

But the first great explosion of our revolution had already 
been touched off when war broke out in 1914. Indeed, the central 
event in Russia was only made possible by.the prior occurrence of 
the European war. And the inner reality of the war was alike in 
kind to the inner reality of the revolution in Russia, for the war 
was caused by contact between the opposing national ideologies of 
Germany and Britain. No doubt the parts played by France, Italy, 
and Austria-Hungary deserve mention, but these parts have little to 
do with the main course of our revolution. The reality of the ideo- 
logical struggle, if it requires proof, is demonstrated in the emphasis 
upon so-called “democracy” which grew steadily as the war pro- 
gressed. And it is important to notice that this emphasis became 
much more pronounced when America entered the struggle. 

The political outcome of the war in Germany is instructive. The 
“democratic” ideology had a superficial triumph; but under the 
surface of what should more accurately be called the liberal-capitalist 
Weimar Republic, much of the old German monarchist ideology 
survived, and there also appeared substantial beginnings of the soviet 
ideology. This first clear, outward sign of the weakness of the liberal- 
capitalist ideology was followed by another : the gradual supersession 
of liberal-capitalism in Italy between 1922 and 1926 by fascism, a 
revised, indeed distorted, version of sovietism. In Germany in 1933 
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came a more sudden change with the establishment of national- 
socialism, a blend of sovietism with the stronger currents of German 
nationalist ideology. 


There have also been a number of minor revolutionary changes 
in other nations. In all the small countries of Eastern Europe from 
Finland to Turkey, with the partial exceptions of Poland and Hun- 
gary, the old landlordism was overthrown in or very soon after 1918. 
Yet in none of these countries did any positive and vigorous new 
political form arise. Under its radical republic and during and after 
its civil war Spain has seen the destruction of most of its feeble old 
institutions, yet again nothing positive has come in their place. Since 
1933 the United States, although avoiding revolutionary change, 
has evolved rapidly in a collectivist direction, and this undoubtedly 
is a definite sign that the days of liberal-capitalism are numbered. 


In all of this the discerning student of history should search for 
those ideas and institutions which seem to be tough and persistent— 
which seem able to claim the faith of men and to hold it; for after 
this revolution has passed, it is those ideas which will constitute 


the new ideology, shared more or less by the whole of our society. 


Russian sovietism has without doubt lost much of its appeal 
since Lenin’s day. Under Stalin’s harsh dictatorship many of its 
adherents have lost their faith in it and, one may suppose, all its 
adherents have become more temperate in their faith. But it would 
be a colossal mistake to think that the Russian ideology is, therefore, 
of no importance to the future. It is probably true that the more 
moderate faith which survives is one of those tough and persistent 
currents of thought and feeling which are bound to play a major 
part in shaping the future. If it were not, it would not have survived. 
During and after the conquests of Napoleon, when French soldiers 
and administrators introduced the new, revolutionary French insti- 
tutions into Italy and western Germany, they were able to inspire 
many Italians and Germans with their faith, in spite of the fact that 
France itself from 1794 to 1799 had undergone a process of utter 
disillusionment. Napoleon was eventually overthrown and his institu- 
tions outside France largely suppressed, but the nineteenth-century 
history of Italy and Germany bears eloquent witness to the actuality 
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of the conversion of Germans and Italians to the enduring faith of 
the more temperate French revolutionaries. 


Very probably Russians today hate Stalin and his clique as 
Italians, Germans and even Frenchmen came to hate Napoleon, but 
that does not mean that Russians reject their revolution. I regard 
it as a historic certainty that some of the ideas of the Russian Revo- 
lution will persist. Such ideas will certainly not retain the doctrinaire 
Marxist form, any more than the ideas of the French remained in 
the forms given them by Rousseau and Montesquieu. State enterprise 
in large industry, soviet co-operation in small industry, in distribu- 
tion and in local government, perhaps even co-operation and state 
control in agriculture—all these, it seems quite likely to me, not only 
will survive in Russia but will attain immense popularity and spread 
far and wide. 


There is another feature of the Russian soviet system which is, I 
believe, destined to endure: the Russian formula for superseding 
national sovereignty. In theory and in form.under its federal consti- 
tution the U.S.S.R. contains eleven republics, all of which are sup- 
posedly free to secede. Actually they are not free to leave the 
U.S.S.R., and no doubt they resent the fact that the force of Stalin’s 
dictatorship holds them in the union. Let me remind the reader that 
after the American Civil War the Southern states resented their 
reincorporation into the American Union so long as that reincorpora- 
tion was maintained by force. It is at least reasonable to suppose 
that the member republics of the U.S.S.R. would not wish to secede, 
were the armed force of the union less obtrusive and the authority 
of the federal government less autocratic. In such better circum- 
stances, too, other states might be ready to join the U.S.S.R. Such 
was the hope of the men who framed the U.S.S.R. constitution. 


Russia is the focal state of our revolution, and thereby has a 
special historic importance; but there are other states whose influence 
is likely also to be felt. The greatest and probably the most vigorous 
of these is the United States. Arguments to the effect that the col- 
lectivism of the New Deal resembles that of Soviet Russia have 
frequently been advanced by ignorant political propagandists. In the 
New Deal there is, obviously, only a small amount of state socialism 
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—represented by the T.V.A. and a few other power projects. To my 
mind there is not as much socialism in the New Deal as there should 
be, just as the co-operative movement in the United States, although 
now growing, is still weaker than it ought to be. The New Deal 
does, however, rest upon the principle of ultimate governmental 
responsibility for and control of economic life, and it is already clear 
that this principle can be broadened to include ownership and opera- 
tion of industry where private enterprise proves incompetent. I expect 
to see this doctrine extended, perhaps rapidly when war production 
gets into full swing, and I also believe that co-operation will expand 
rapidly in the United States when economic life is reconstructed 
after this war is over. 


These developments, if they occur, may be regarded as products 
of the Russian Revolution, or at least as products of ideas which 
preceded the Russian Revolution and inspired it. The interest of 
American intellectuals in Russia, if it has been discouraged of late, 
has been strong in the past and will, I believe, become strong again. 
It is of great importance that there is some common ground between 
the focal state of our revolution and the greatest state in our society. 


It is significant, too, that the influence has not all been in one direc- 
tion: American industrial and agricultural techniques have been 
extremely important in Russia’s recent development. It is, I should 
say, a moral certainty that the ideas and institutions of our society, 
when at last that society emerges from the present revolution, will 
be of a type lying somewhere between the present American and 
Russian types. 

Russia and America, again, have in common their federal form 
of government; and Mr. Clarence Streit’s movement to form a world 
federation on the model, roughly speaking, of the eighteenth-century 
American federation is an omen for the future, although perhaps the 
movement itself is no more than an omen. Streit and his friends 
might do better to pay more attention to substance and less to form. 
The substance of the American federal union was and is its ability 
to remain whole—more particularly the ability of the wealthy and 
powerful parts of it to hold the union together, by force if need be. 
Today perhaps all the states of the American union are more or less 
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equally devoted to maintenance of unity and to defense, but in the 
1860’s certain states were for union and certain states against it. If 
our world is to be a stable whole, it must rely for the maintenance 
of its unity upon those nations which favor unity and which have 
the force necessary to uphold it. For the word unity here may be sub- 
stituted the word peace; in this connection the two mean the same. 
In the U.S.S.R. unity is maintained—or has been until the present— 
by the R.S.F.S.R., or, as we used to say, Great Russia, the largest 
and strongest of the republics constituting the U.S.S.R. 


Thus our total society can learn the lesson of unity and peace 
from both the United States and Russia; and in this lesson is em- 
bodied the remedy for the abnormal growth of nationalism which 
the older European nations have produced—the vertical dislocation 
of our era. But that remedy is the reverse of the panacea applied in 
1919 when our revolution was still young: the League of Nations 
was a typically unsound revolutionary organization, constructed upon 
an untried theory which contradicted all experience. The League was, 
in fact, an organism consisting almost exclusively of form without 
substance. Of force it had none; of institutional organization it had 


a plethora. In short, if our society is to be held together in unity and 
peace after this revolution is over, the form of federation is a matter 
of very secondary importance. The crucial point is who will defend 
that unity by force when it is threatened, as the Northern states de- 
fended the unity of the United States in the American Civil War 
and as Great Russia defended the unity of all the Russias in the civil 
war and intervention period from 1918 to 1921. 


It may appear that a sufficient forecast has now been made of our 
emergence from revolution and the character of our society after 
that emergence. But it remains necessary to consider those nations 
most conspicuous for their part in the war now in progress. The part 
played by these nations is largely a negative one so far; it cannot be 
shown that any of them, except Russia, has contributed in a notably 
positive manner to the ideas and institutions which seem likely to 
survive the revolution and contribute to the evolutionary society of 
the future. Even so, by their warfare they may influence the destinies 
of the more creative nations, and by their support of or opposition 
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to ideas for which those nations stand, they may have considerable 
power in shaping things to come. 

Both the British and the French are in the main conservative and 
even reactionary. The British especially have contributed little to 
state socialist and co-operative movements. It is interesting that their 
co-operative movement is strictly a class matter, the old British 
ruling classes having no part in it. That bodes ill for those classes; it 
suggests that they may be eliminated in the course of our revolution, 
ending a social and political system which has lasted in England for 
seven centuries. As for the Italians and the Germans, their fascist 
institutions appear in general to be an attempt to go about three- 
quarters of the way toward Russian collectivism and stop dead short 
of the last quarter. This policy is in no sense original and its impor- 
tance consists only in the confirmation it affords Russian achieve- 
ments. 

The Germans have damaged their chance of contributing to the 
future by making their revolutionary reforms in the name of bar- 
barous and inherently absurd racial ideas, and by seeking atavistically 
to extend those ideas into a slave system. They have introduced into 
their new national ideology the worst of the ideas in the traditional 
factor of their old ideology. These notions compare most unfavorably 
with the Marxist ideas in the name of which the Russians carried 
out their revolution. The Russians, in fact, almost wholly rejected 
their own traditions, openly recognizing their barbarity. The utterly 
immoral—which is to say, antisocial—character of German revo- 
lutionary theory is such that it is almost certainly impossible for our 
Western society to emerge from revolution with the Germans in a 
position of leadership—even shared leadership. This statement means 
that, should the Germans win in the present hostilities and seek to 
put their ideas into effect, they could do so only by crude and ever- 
present force, and in the teeth of any opposition other nations could 
offer. And this would imply that revolution was not over, for, con- 
stantly and always, the enslaved peoples would be seeking to break 
their bonds; no political stability could be attained, and eventually 
the German system would in fact be overthrown. 


Military dictatorship, which the Germans and Italians share wih 
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the Russians, is intrinsically revolutionary and will not survive into 
a lasting and stable peace. Warfare, in which the Germans are excell- 
ing, is likewise a revolutionary instrument ; war and dictatorship are 
important only in so far as their use may affect creative policies. 
Thus, if the British should be on the winning side in this war, it is 
likely that their influence in a conservative direction will be strong. 
Even if they are still the leaders when (and if) victory is attained, 
however, I doubt that they will be able to inaugurate an age of down- 
right reaction, such as the one which the Austrians dominated after 
the overthrow of Napoleon. And they will certainly be unable to do 
so if America is a belligerent and has superseded Britain in the 
leadership against Germany. 


Germany’s attack on Russia is one of the most important events in 
our revolution. Some are saying that the attack was undertaken be- 
cause the Germans need the grain of the Ukraine and the oil of the 
Caucasus; others believe it was made because the Germans must 
destroy the Russian army. Both these arguments are, of course, true 
enough, but they do not explain why the Germans could not obtain 
the grain and oil by means of peaceful exchange, or why they could 
not either feel safe with the Russian army in existence or persuade 
the Russians to disarm. None of these things was possible because 
of the irreconcilable ideological conflict between the Russians and 
the Germans. There was little chance that Russia could have kept 
out of this war—no chance at all that she could have avoided an 
ultimate clash with the Reich. On the one hand, a Germany victorious 
over Britain would not have accepted any relation with Russia except 
abject submission, such as that of Vichy after the French defeat; 
and at all times Russia must have fought before agreeing to this. 
On the other hand Germany, if pressed by Britain and America, must 
sooner or later have attacked Russia to free herself completely of the 
potential Russian danger and thus strengthen herself against her other 
foes. Almost everybody, including the Russians, expected the Ger- 
man attack later rather than sooner. The Germans, masters of 
strategy, attacked sooner. 


When in August, 1939, Stalin entered into those treaties with 
Hitler which touched off the present war, he believed that the antago- 
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nists were far more evenly matched than they were. He thought, no 
doubt, that the armed forces of liberal-capitalism and fascism would 
substantially destroy one another ; he believed that those two ideolo- 
gies would prove to have little intrinsic strength and finally that 
Russia would be able, after the belligerents were almost exhausted, 
to step in and conquer Europe easily by a mixture of force and col- 
lectivist evangelism. It was an intelligent piece of plotting and we, 
after our gross political stupidity of a generation’s standing, have no 
right to sneer at it. The cold calculations upon which it was based 
probably came about as near to an accurate forecast of the future as 
a revolutionary politician could be expected to make. Nor is it at all 
sure that Stalin has failed to reap any advantage from it: the Ger- 
mans are very strong in military power, but their economic position 
is desperate enough and it may be that the fascist ideology in Ger- 
many is already going into the disintegration which has overtaken 
it in Italy. 

That Germany did not wait until Russia felt safe in attacking the 
Reich, that Germany struck sooner rather than later, may be due to 
the brilliance of German strategy. But may it not also be due to the 
fear of the Germans that military power is all they have left with 
which to confront Russia? Why did Hess flee? Surely there must be 
National-Socialists who remember the extraordinary swing-over of 
1932, when tens of thousands who had supported the German Com- 
munist party joined the National-Socialist party. Is it possible that 
this trend was and is about to be reversed? 

Stalin made perhaps two errors in his calculations of August, 
1939 : he misjudged the relative strength of the fascist and the liberal- 
capitalist powers, and he also underestimated the consequences of 
inaction in a world at war. It would appear that, unlike some of our 
self-styled pundits, he does realize that a dictator and his revolution 
are not one and indivisible. After the German successes began to 
upset his calculations, Stalin might possibly have taken action against 
the Germans before they struck against him, had he not realized that 
a dictator cannot long survive military reverses. However that may 
be, his long period of inaction caused Russia’s influence in the world 
to undergo a very substantial decline; and that means the influence 
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of the soviet ideology as well as the evil and ephemeral influence of 
Stalin and his clique. 


It may, therefore, prove to be another of the great ironies of our 
revolution that the German attack upon Russia will hasten the 
gravest, the most profound danger it was meant to prevent. It may 
rapidly restore the world influence of soviet collectivism: and where 
in the world could that influence be more quickly felt than in Ger- 
many? That this will be the ultimate result of Russo-German hostili- 
ties—whatever their immediate outcome—I am firmly convinced, and 
upon that conviction I base the view that the outbreak of war between 
Germany and Russia is of the greatest importance. In what way 
soviet collectivism will again become influential, and what the for- 
tunes of the dictatorships of Stalin and Hitler will be—these are the 
things which depend upon the outcome of the conflict. With a con- 
sideration of these things I would couple a larger matter : we are now 
confronted with warfare between two of the horrid political enormi- 
ties our revolution has thrown up; and that means our revolution is 
past its zenith—is perhaps not very far from its end. It does not 
require much learning to see that when the revolutionaries begin to 
destroy one another, the day of those who conduct affairs by evolu- 
tionary means is not far off. The greater the revolutionary cliques 
involved in the encounter, the sooner the revolution will cease. And 
Hitler and Stalin are the greatest revolutionary monsters of our day. 


If Russia is decisively beaten by Germany, Stalin’s dictatorship 
will vanish. Should the Germans fail to secure a complete victory, no 
doubt Stalinism will linger on; but it cannot long survive even slow 
and partial defeat. It is indeed a question whether it could last out 
a hard-fought war ending in Russian victory. As for Hitler’s dic- 


tatorship, it certainly cannot survive anything but total victory over 
Russia. 


We arrive, then, at a strange conclusion. Put in the broadest 
terms, it is something like this. We are in the midst of a great revo- 
lution which carries all the familiar trappings: war, dictatorship and 
ariot of theory in politics, much of it quite unsound. Yet those things 
that are most revolutionary and therefore most conspicuous in our 
revolution are the least likely to endure. Chief among these ephemeral 
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phenomena is the German dictatorship with its military machine. 
Circumstances—and the Germans are making the best of those cir- 
cumstances—are forcing Hitler to risk his future in war with the 
Russian dictatorship, which is the second of the short-lived pheno- 
mena of our revolution. The third of those phenomena is the Italian 
dictatorship, and that is already a perambulating corpse, its lifeless 
movements directed from Berlin. 

It is now possible to discern something of the outlines of the more 
immediate future. If the residue of the revolutionary phantasmagoria 
is a German residue, then the Americans and British will destroy it. 
If the residue is Russian, then the Russians themselves will destroy 
it, although they may need help from others. And the future of our 
Western society lies with ideas which have grown up in Russia and 
America—those in Russia almost entirely during the revolution, 
those in America partly during the revolution and partly before it. 
And the people of Europe, even the British, will find themselves 
participating in evolutionary reconstruction in the light of those new 
ideas. 
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Liberalism in Eclipse 


By Joe J. Mickle, Jr. 


HAT OF THE LIBERALS in Japan? Can they come 

back? These questions have been thrown at me from all 

quarters since my return from Japan a few months ago. 
Behind all such queries lies the correct assumption that a liberal group 
does still exist, and that upon its return to power depends the future 
course of American policy in the Pacific and perhaps the fate of 
millions of Asiatics. 


The dual government or Ni-ju Seifu of Japan has become a thing 
of the past through the unconditional surrender of the civilian half. 
From the outbreak of the Manchurian “Incident” in 1931 to the 
downfall of the Yonai cabinet in 1940, the American government 
acted under the courteous fiction that there was some degree of 
civilian authority in Japan. This authority, however, was expressed 
principally in the sending of ‘“‘pardon” notes seeking to excuse the 
treaty-breaking activities of Japan’s military leaders, who openly 
boasted : “The Army acts. The Foreign Office explains.” 

The liberal thinkers until recently have been reluctant to admit 
defeat, but just before I left Japan a group of cutstanding liberals 
told me, “Our fight is hopelessly lost. Things will not get better until 
they first get worse.”” One close student of Japan’s position, an Amer- 
ican-educated Japanese, had often contended that the Japanese pos- 
sessed an “innate common sense” peculiar to their race, which per- 
mitted them to skate along the brink of disaster almost indefinitely 
without going over the edge. But now the rank and file of liberals 
who held out against Japan’s alliance with the Axis are convinced 
that it is too late for retreat or realignment. Having traveled this far 
down the Axis road, Japan cannot turn back. 

Before further consideration of the plight of the liberals, we 
might well turn aside momentarily to examine the political currents 
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that have swept over Japan during the past twenty years. For knowl- 
edge of this immediate past is essential to an understanding of what 
is going on today. 

During the period from the promulgation of Japan’s written con- 
stitution in 1889 to the ratification of the London Naval Treaty in 
1930, the power of parliamentary government in Japan was growing 
slowly but steadily. British domination of international events in 
these years was practically unchallenged, and the mounting wealth 
and the potential power of the United States were at once the envy 
and inspiration of an ambitious Japan. It was but natural that the 
majority of Japan’s political and intellectual leaders should draw 
heavily upon English and American liberalism for their ideas. Jap- 
anese scholars became familiar with Western political and social con- 
cepts through contact with English and American teachers in Japan, 
through Western books, magazines, and movies, and through travel 
and study abroad. There were comparatively few restrictions on either 
the spoken or the printed word. Western emphasis on the place of the 
individual in the social structure was undermining Japan’s rigid 
family system, as the tidal wave of Westernization swept all before it. 
In 1929 the influential Osaka Mainichi ended an editorial entitled 
“Westernization of Japan” with these words: 


That our family system, founded upon the principle of ancestor 
worship, does not harmonize easily with the tenet of individualism, 
with its strong claim upon personal freedom, it is easy to foresee. To 
be frank, we are dismayed by the irresistible power of Western civil- 
ization which exercises such formidable influence upon us. Like 
people struggling in inundation, we do not know whence the current 
will carry us. We are, after all, slaves and not masters of circumstance. 


But even with the tide running so strongly in their favor, the 
liberals were fully aware that the battle had not been won. They knew 


their position would not be safe so long as Japanese constitutional 


theory and practice failed to admit the supremacy of the Diet over 
the reactionary Privy Council and the hot-headed military clique. 
Furthermore, they realized that Japan’s feudalistic-theocratic tradi- 
tion ran counter to liberal political thought, and that, in an emergency, 
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the militarists could find ample support in a population not yet freed 
from many eighteenth century superstitions—a population, too, 
whose practical experience with democratic processes of government 
had been all too brief. 

The outstanding spokesman for the liberals in the ten-year period 
prior to the signing of the London Naval Treaty was Professor 
Yoshino Sakuzo of Tokyo Imperial University. As a young man 
Yoshino had come under the influence of Ebina Danjo, a prominent 
Christian preacher, and had been deeply impressed with the Christian 
emphasis on the dignity of the individual. He first gained public 
recognition by his attacks on the Terauchi bureaucratic government; 
then in Chuo Koron and other publications he launched a fearless 
campaign for parliamentary democracy. Yoshino was not a practical 
politician, however, and was content to conduct his campaign by 
words alone. He was ably assisted by scores of liberal writers and 
teachers, among whom was Dr. Minobe Tatsukichi, professor of con- 
stitutional law at Tokyo Imperial University, and exponent of the 
famous Kikwan-setsu or institutional theory of government. 


Some of the fruits of this liberal drive for democracy were the 
withdrawal of the Japanese military forces from Siberia and the 
passage of the Universal Suffrage Act of 1925. These plainly showed 
the militarists that public opinion was turning against them, and that 
unless they took radical action, they stood in danger of losing their 
favored position. 

The reactionaries were not unprepared to act. The spirit of 
Yoshida Shoin and other ultrapatriots lived on in the teachings of 
such men as Uesugi Shinkichi, whose presence at Tokyo Imperial 
University on the same faculty as the liberals Minobe and Yoshino 
created within that university a schism reflecting the struggle through 
which the entire nation was passing—the struggle that would deter- 
mine whether the people of Japan were to join the free peoples of the 
earth capable of self-government, or were to turn atavistically to an 
outworn feudalistic concept of society. 


The conflict within the university was resolved when Professor 
Uesugi left for the more congenial atmosphere of the Rikugun 
Daigaku or Military Academy. Uesugi’s strategy of sowing reaction- 
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ary seed in the good ground of the military mind rather than scatter- 
ing them by the civilian wayside was copied by such teachers as 
Yasuoka Masaatsu and Gondo Seikyo, who established their own 
private schools for promising young army officers. Thus, even while 
liberalism appeared at its height in popular favor, the minds of the 
younger army group were being inflamed against Western individ- 
ualism and liberalism. Many of the officers who were involved in the 
army revolt of February 26, 1936, in which most of Japan’s out- 
standing moderate leaders were wiped out, had studied under the 
reactionary teachers; and it is this same army group that is the 
dominant voice in the life of Japan today. 


The plight of the liberals has not been made any less serious by 
the attitude of big business. There is ample evidence that at the start 
of hostilities with the Chinese, the Japanese financial interests— 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and others—were not in favor of a 
“solution” of the far eastern situation by military force. Yet their 
influence proved wholly inadequate to prevent right-wing action, and 
as the struggle rocked on, these interests began to give increasingly 
large sums to the army. While there might have been some genuinely 
patriotic motive behind these gifts, it seems more likely that the 
donors were currying favor with army leaders against the day of 
complete army domination. The tremendous investments which 
Mitsui and the others had made in China had tended to cool their 
ardor for military conquest on the Asiatic mainland ; but after these 
investments had been destroyed early in the war, the business men 
felt they no longer could gain anything by opposition to the mili- 
tarists. In fact, they began scheming to recoup their losses by grab- 
bing a fat slice of the loot themselves. It has been interesting to wit- 
ness the spectacle of the big business men, with their devotion to 
laissez faire capitalism, and the state socialists, their ideological 
opposites, both backing the army program. As one might expect, there 
has already been considerable friction between the state-socialist army 
group and the business group, not only over the method of exploita- 
tion of Chinese resources, but over the whole economic future of 
Japan. One wonders if, as in Germany, these financial interests may 
not mourn the day of their shortsightedness. 
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What of little business? It has been squeezed out ruthlessly. Aside 


from the forlorn remnant of liberal intellectuals, the little business 
m § men form the most pathetic group in Japan. “When we complain to 
le § the authorities that our business is ruined, they tell us to go to 
he § Manchuria.” 
d- The conflict between militarists and liberals came to a head in 
he § 1930 when the Hamaguchi ministry secured ratification of the 
it- § London Naval Treaty over the strong opposition of military advisers 
he § and the Privy Council. Responsible parliamentary government had 
he § taken a distinct step forward, and the move received enthusiastic sup- 
port from press and public alike; it was believed that Hamaguchi’s 
by victory had clarified certain constitutional questions which had placed 
art @ Japan at the mercy of her military clique. The military leaders saw 
,__ Jf their power becoming subordinate to that of constitutional parliamen- 
fq & ‘arism, and this situation they could not brook. Having lost their 
ary Ashe in the realm of reason, they cold-bloodedly appealed to that final 
and Miter in Japanese politics—murder. Hamaguchi paid with his life. 
ely The death of one heroic liberal, however, could not stem the 
iely | "Sing tide of responsible self-government, and this the militarists 
the @ mew. Something much more positive was required. Soon demands 
of § Were heard for a “fundamental solution” of the Manchurian problem 
hich —by which was meant a fundamental solution of the problem of gov- 
heir | “™ment which would restore to the military clique its lost power and 
hese gMestige. Many observers have explained Japan’s military aggression 
men @° the result of external threats to her security, pressure of popula- 
nili- tion, or scarcity of material resources; and Japanese propaganda has 
rab- 4 *adfastly encouraged such interpretations. But after watching 
we Japan’s internal political struggle for the past twenty years, I am 
a to qorvinced it was the steady progress of parliamentary government 
vical that forced the military leaders to the point where the creation of 
re some outside “diversion” was their only hope of salvation. Professor 
en K. Nakazawa, writing on “The Biological Basis of Our Country's 
i Existence,” makes some interesting comments which back up this 
~ —, Bthesis : 
e ol 
may 


The Country’s Being as we understand it is the traditional system 
of racial psychology handed down to us from the past. . .. The Coun- 
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try’s Being has not simply arisen [against China] from the present 
phenomena such as overpopulation or want of material goods. A 
living being needs food in order to live, he demands wider space scat- 
tered in all directions to carry on life—but THIS FACT ALONE will not 
give rise to war....In other words, our position is that we must 
maintain our Country’s Being which is unique in the world and which 
is destined to grow in time without end; we must keep our Country's 
Being intact UNAFFECTED BY ANY SOCIAL CHANGES. 


For the past decade, then, the deliberate poli-y of Japan’s fanat- 
ical military group has been to keep the nation in a perpetual state of 
crisis either through political murder at home or military aggression 
abroad. The driving force behind all this is Japan’s political phil- 
osophy, which is so closely interwoven with her religious philosophy 
that the two are practically one. Early in 1939, when he was premier, 
Baron Hiranuma was quoted as follows: 


Japan has Ten-no-michi [the Heavenly Way] and nothing else. 
Herein lies the secret of State administration....If anyone dares 
obstruct Japan in the pursuit of this righteous Way, she must reso- 
lutely overcome this obstruction. The Japanese people are possessed 


of the martial spirit and if the other party refuses to listen to reason, 
recourse must be had to force. Japan is thus a country of the gods, a 
country of high morality and one in which the martial spirit is held 
in high regard. ... Any religion which does not conform with this 
Way must be rejected. 


It is but a step farther to General Sadao Araki’s messianic inter- 
pretation : “The Imperial Way (Kodo), which is the embodiment of 
the union between the true soul of the Japanese state and the goverr- 
mental ideal of the Japanese people, must be preached and spread over 
the whole world. All obstacles interfering with this must be destroyed 
with strong determination, not stopping at the application of red 
force.” 

Backed by bayonets, this antiquated political philosophy has com 
pletely transformed the intellectual life of Japan. In 1938 the govert: 
ment aggressively endeavored to stamp out what was left of liberal 
ism and Western individualism. In announcing proposed “reforms’ 
in April of that year, Ishii Tsutomu of the Department of Education 
had this to say : 
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The chief fault that Japanese educators find with the philosophy 
of the West is its constant stress on individualism. Officials will 
not tolerate this in the Japanese school system. To prevent it they 
will remove all foreign books which favor individualism from even 
the foreign literature and language courses. Other danger spots 
include economics, political science and even the sciences. . . . Courses 
in economics will place great emphasis on comparing Japanese prin- 
ciples with those of Western countries. It will be explained, for 
example, that there is a wide breach between Western capitalism and 
Japanese capitalism. It will be pointed out that the Western capitalist 
does not benefit society because he is concerned solely with his own 
interests, that he pays taxes because required to. The Japanese capital- 
ist, trained to consider the Emperor as his father, has the interests 
of society and the poor at heart, and he pays taxes because in Japan 
taxes are the continuation of the old-time voluntary thank offerings 
to the gods. ... 

Whatever Japan’s reason for taking the present national struc- 
ture, the power for living and growing shows itself perfectly IN 
JAPAN ONLY. That is why the national structure of Japan is incom- 
parable. In this meaning, Japan has a style.of national structure in 
which people live harmoniously as though they were in one family. 
And the WORLD MUST FOLLOW THIS way of living of Japan and 
move according to this national structure, and it is the ultimate way 
of living GIVEN TO MANKIND BY GOD. 

After all, the world will follow the model of Japan and will take 
the style of the national structure of Japan, IN SPITE OF THEIR WILL, 
because Japan is the one representation of the one power which flows 
through all phenomena of the universe. This power of the universe 
will never end and will become more clear to the peoples of the world 
through the Japanese national structure and moral spirit. It is most 
important that the LITERATURE, CULTURE, AND SCIENCES OF JAPAN 
BE BUILT UPON THIS SPIRITUAL BASIS. 


There can be no doubt that Japan’s liberals understand the funda- 
mental issues at stake. One teacher said to me just before I sailed, 
“When you speak or write in America, don’t forget to tell the Ameri- 
can people that we are passing through the same struggle other peo- 
ples fought out a long time ago: the struggle over the divine right of 
kings.” Another, who has been in the thick of the fight for many 
years, said, “We must cease to think of the Emperor as a god. Until 
we break through at this point we can make little progress.” 
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The intellectual regimentation to which the people of Japan have 
been subjected by the military clique can be looked upon only as a 
tragedy. Japanese newspapers and magazines give but one side of the 
story. The importation of literature from abroad is practically pro- 
hibited on account of exchange regulations, and it is almost impos- 
sible for promising scholars to go abroad for study as they once did. 
As a result, the intellectual outlook of an entire generation has been 
narrowed tremendously. A year ago several students assisted me with 
an inquiry into political and social movements in Japan prior to 1930. 
They came out of this study amazed at the freedom with which writ- 
ers of that period had been able to express themselves. It was some- 
thing new and refreshing in their regimented experience. 

3y no stretch of the imagination can we believe that the indoc- 
trinated youth of Japan will be of service in the liberal struggle, for 
this generation of students lists democracy as “the old man of the 
times.’ This expression, and much stronger ones denouncing democ- 
racy and liberalism, filled examination papers handed me last year. 
My Japanese liberal friends admit quite frankly that they have lost 
the fight in the classroom; that the primary function of the school 
of the future will be to supply the needs of the army. The only hope 
of liberalism lies with an older generation which has had the advan- 
tage of wider intellectual contacts. This means that unless the tide 
turns within the next few years, it will be extremely difficult for 
liberal ideas to secure a fresh foothold in the Japanese mind. 

Some of Japan’s apostate liberals twist and squirm in their 
attempt to “adjust themselves to the realities of a new day.” I asked 
one of these, ‘How are you able to reconcile your demand for more 
living room with propaganda to increase the population from eighty 
to two hundred million?” Somewhat discomfited, he answered, 
“That's most unkind logic on your part.” 

Those liberals who have refused to compromise with the “New 
Order’’ have been silenced. A friend was kind enough to outline for 
me in some detail his part in the liberal fight. The next day I received 
this letter: 


I told you yesterday quite frankly about my own case. It contained 
some secret episodes which only a few intimate friends of mine know, 
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so I ask you to keep the whole story that I told you yesterday only to 
yourself and never publish it here or in America in writing or in 
speech, lest it might bring upon me serious embarrassment and trou- 
bles, and injure my present safety and future activity. You know 
how delicate our situations are here now. We must be wise like a ser- 
pent. I trust you understand what I mean. You can publish it, if you 
will, only when you hear that I am dead. Till then I must work for 
the cause of the good as much as I can. 


And in a letter sent to my boat this man described the present state of 
every liberal in Japan as unendurable. 

The liberal group in Japan today is weak. Many of its stronger 
men of a few years back are dead, others are old and discouraged ; 
those who should be fighting vigorously have been forced into retire- 
ment or terrorized into inactivity. Under such circumstances, what 
are the chances for a liberal comeback? Slight indeed—unless the 
power of the military clique is broken. In explaining a change of 
editorial policy on the part of his newspaper, a graduate of our school 
remarked, “After all, what can we do? They have the men and the 
machine guns.”’ 


Again, the fate of liberalism in Japan cannot be considered apart 
from the success or failure of Hitler’s drive in Europe. As to the 
future of the liberal movement in the face of a German victory, few 
of us have any illusions. It will be dead in Japan and elsewhere 
throughout the world. If, on the other hand, Hitler should be de- 
feated, he and his way of life will be thoroughly discredited in the 
eyes of the Japanese people. In such an eventuality the military 
clique would likely retire into the background for a few years of 
inactivity, while still clinging to its special position of power. In 
Japan, as elsewhere, public memory is short; and unless the military 
group received such a severe jolt as to bring about reforms, the 
chances are that the army would not relinquish its control of the 
country. Even if pressure of military force from without and of 
public opinion within should succeed in forcing through the neces- 
sary reforms in government, military prestige, if unstung by defeat 
in the field, would be sufficient to hamper the development of parlia- 
mentary government for years to come. 


This leads directly to the conclusion that, for the good of lib- 
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eralism in Japan, the outright military defeat of the Japanese army 
as an ally of Hitler is essential. As deeply and blindly loyal as are 
the Japanese, some have expressed this opinion to me. The position 
of the liberals is desperate ; their only hope seems to lie in the removal 
by force of the bayonet held at their backs. But even if civilian 
shackles are eventually placed upon military ambition, it will take 
years of carefully planned education and practice in parliamentary 
democracy to insure the safety of Japanese liberalism. Western indus- 
trialization of Japan has taken place in one generation, but the 
political time-lag from which the country suffers today cannot be 
overcome so quickly. 

I am not suggesting that the United States should deliberately 
force a crisis in the Pacific; the crisis has already arrived, and it was 
not of our making. It is folly for us to continue to use mere words in 
dealing with the Japanese. We must be willing to back our words 
with force. Unfortunately, force is the only language militarists 
speak—or understand. 





The Oxford Tutorial 


By Clarence Mallinson 


T IS CERTAINLY a widespread superstition, and may be indeed 

a true fact, that Oxford possesses some secret process which pro- 

duces what is known as the “Oxford man,” impossible to confuse 
with the progeny of other Universities : men marked, stamped, sealed, 
and inviolably set apart for life. The manner of Oxford is shared by 
others ; the public school man who has never gone beyond secondary 
education will show traces of it. But then he himself is an indirect 
product of Oxford, as coal gas is an indirect product of mines; for 
he has been taught by an Oxford man. Whatever it may be, that little 
something else which is supposed to make an Oxford man invaluable 
in whatever he undertakes can only be acquired in the University; if 
the manner is shared with lesser groups and institutions, the matter 
is not. Those who allow themselves to speak at all on this theme are 
vague, but all of them come round in the end to the suggestion that 
whatever other ingredients go to the making of this distinct species— 
mannered, cultivated, intelligent, and prejudiced—the influence of 
the tutor is paramount. Corporate life, games, the public school, the 
English climate, the leisure of the well-to-do—all these have been 
adduced as the farrago from which the type is drawn; but not one of 
them, or any combination of them, can do anything without the 
master catalytic, the Oxford tutorial system. The term catalytic is 
used advisedly ; for the Oxford tutor may be characterized as he who 
aids a chemical change in other bodies without undergoing change 
himself. 

It should follow that before the era of tutors there was no such 
thing as the “Oxford man” ; and that England, Europe, and the world 
generally had therefore to wait for the prodigy until Oxford evolved 
the tutor. Since tutoring is one of the later developments in the his- 
tory of culture, the mind is forced to contemplate a dreary prospect, 
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an ice age of wits and manners. Hard though it is to imagine, the 
tutorial system in its present form, and that means the effective and 
magical form, is a product of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Then really arose that relationship between teacher and taught which 
has been described by Flexner, who is one of the sharpest critics of 
English education, as, ‘“‘despite possible personal limitations, the 
most effective pedagogical relation in the world.” But if the fully 
matured system is a late product, like so much else in English life that 
is of value, its origins lie in the remote and medieval past. Oxford 
grew up piecemeal. A pious man here, a devoted widow there, a mon- 
astic body elsewhere, from time to time added a hall or a college to 
the nucleus which about 1170 had first formed itself as a teaching 
body. The body put its teaching in the hands of Regent Masters; but 
naturally enough each individual college felt some concern about the 
mental foodstuff and the moral welfare of its own particular flock, 
and the custom grew up of attending to their wants to a certain extent 
within the college itself. Hence the tutorial system, like some other 
aspects of life at Oxford, is really an outcome of the fact that the 
University is an agglomeration of colleges. 

The precise form of the tutorial function in these early days 
varied quite a bit. In some colleges, such as Queens and New College, 
the tutor instructed. In others, as for instance Magdalen and Brase- 
nose, he seems to have been a kind of dry nurse, concerned with the 
manners and morals of his pupils, and the way they spent their money 
or their time. In general, it may be said that the earliest tutors were 
not really teachers; they supervised the lives of those committed to 
their charge as much for the protection of the college and the avoid- 
ance of scandal as for the benefit of the boys themselves. It must be 
remembered that the present age of admission, eighteen, is a new 
thing. In the past, students came to Oxford at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen ; and although the medieval boy was infinitely more mature 
than a twentieth-century lad of the same age would be, he still needed 
more supervision than the present-day undergraduate is given. 

Tutors, then, were established long before the nineteenth century, 
and to some extent they held the position they hold now; but there 


was no tutorial system, and the colleges had no official responsibility 
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for the pupil’s studies. The system as we know it today grew up as 
a result of University reform in the nineteenth century, particularly 
after the Report of the Royal Commission on Oxford in 1850. Earn- 
est and intelligent, liberal and experienced in this matter as they were 
in most affairs, the great men reformed Oxford from top to bottom. 
Among other things they introduced the examination system. Out of 
this, and the resulting college rivalry for distinction in the “Schools,” 
came the organized tutorial system. Colleges began to realize that a 
definite course of instruction must be given inside their walls to sup- 
plement University teaching outside them; and the men they ap- 
pointed to fellowships had both the wit and the material necessary to 
the teacher. 


So much for the history of the thing. What of the thing itself? 
What is its magic formula, its elixir virtue, its modus operandi? One 
must say straightaway that its only plan is absence of plan. Its fluctua- 
tions, variations, and divagations are as infinite as the personal rela- 
tionships on which it is based. England is noted for her humourists, 
glancing with that word “humourist” at its older implication of 
heightened individuality: individuality in extreme form, verging on 
eccentricity. No country in the world has produced a larger crop of 
eccentrics. Every tutor is an individual, and every tutorial relation- 
ship is peculiar, sui generis. Though some attempt will be made here 
to extract the norm and pattern of the procedure, it may be stated 
in advance that the effort is hopeless unless the reader contributes 
something and lends his imagination. Curious outsiders have often 
inquired into this matter and attempted to find out how the results are 
produced. One of the most informative answers ever given to this 
query as to how the tutor gets his instructions across to his pupil is 
Stephen Leacock’s : ‘He smokes at him.’ Here is a complete definition ; 
it not only tells you all you ought or want to know, but it serves to 
mark the distinction between this and other forms of instruction. 
Who can imagine a Teutonic professor teaching his pupils by smok- 
ing at them for one hour a week, or think of his American counter- 
part as anything but scandalized at the mere idea? 


As a matter of fact, it is very common to find bewildered Amer- 
icans in Oxford. They have just left a highly efficient and minutely 
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organized course of instruction in the colleges of their own country, 
and come to what they have been told is the Mecca of all true seekers 
after knowledge. Oxford is a name to conjure with where they come 
from, and it is, or used to be, the ambition of many of America’s best 
brains to make a pilgrimage to this fons et origo of all culture. Eager 
Rhodes Scholars pack their grips and cross the Atlantic, expecting 
soon after their arrival to find that they have rent the veil of the 
temple and are now at the heart of all the cultural mysteries. But they 
rapidly become disillusioned. The more inelastic of them never re- 
cover. The results of a questionnaire sent around to former Rhodes 
Scholars show that a surprising number feel they have got nothing 
out of the place. It is the purpose of American colleges to stuff all 
students who enter their portals with sufficient knowledge to pass the 
examinations they desire to take. It seems to be a special duty of the 
American professor to flog, kick, and spur, in fact to exhaust his 
highly trained intelligence on many a man who probably ought never 
to have been in a liberal college at all. (With America’s democratiza- 
tion of education, nearly everyone goes to college, and the distinction 
between technical school and University is obliterated.) If the pupil 


fails, the instructor is to blame, and the pupil, in short, prepares to 
expose himself to culture as a supine body is exposed to tan; to 
inoculate himself with wisdom, as he might arrange for an injection 
of some serum. 


After an American has been thus introduced to great learning in 
some manufactory of B.A.’s and Doctors, what does he get when he 
comes to Oxford? Nothing, it may be, except a few apercus, coming 
perhaps from a mind of singular acuteness and scholarship. In the 
place of systematically arranged information, already well masti- 
cated that he may digest it more easily, he finds on the part of the 
authorities a cheerful insouciance as to whether or not he achieves 
his degree. Instruction is imparted in a go-as-you-please, catch-as- 
you-can fashion, and you can take it or leave it. There are no quizzes 
or hour examinations or major meetings, and you may think your- 
self lucky, or unlucky if you prefer, if your intellectual resources are 
inquired into once in six months. The tutor’s procedure has that 
pleasant flavor of amateurism which is one of the noticeable char- 
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acteristics of English scholarship. Once a week you go and read some- 
thing to him ; once a week he chats with you. As compared with these 
informal discussions, lectures, in America all-important, are thought 
little of in Oxford. No one knows or cares whether you go to them 
or not, and a lecturer depends on sheer merit, not compulsion, for 
keeping his audience. There even seems to be a feeling, traces of 
which are met with among the tutors themselves, that those who 
assiduously attend lectures are either women undergraduates or virtu- 
ous blockheads ; on this point they do not recognize much difference. 


All this seems strange to the American, and he will be all the 
more confused when he discovers that this assumption on the part of 
the authorities that the undergraduate is intellectually matured and 
hardened is by no means held by Deans, Proctors, and any whose 
business it is to control the conduct of the student apart from his 
actual learning. A man may be expected to voyage through strange 
seas of thought entirely alone save for an occasional hail or two from 
that indifferent pilot-boat, his tutor, but he is not considered com- 
petent to drink a pint of beer in a pub or to stroll after dark with an 
attractive girl. The opposite is true in American colleges, where a man 
is regarded as morally mature, but in intellect a suckling. Faced with 
this strange reversal of all that he has been used to in education, the 
American student is baffled and impatient. It seems to him that his 
tutor does too little work, and he himself does too much. Or perhaps 
in the early stages it may seem to him that neither of them does 
enough. On the other hand, restrictions on his movements, his con- 
duct, his hours, and his use of his own car are nothing short of great- 
grandmotherly. From my own observation and experience, I have 
the impression that a really intelligent man overcomes the initial diffi- 
culties, and enjoys the tonic of being treated as a person of competent 
and mature intelligence. But should a man of inferior capacity slip 
through the meshes of the Rhodes Trustees, he remains in a fog until 
the end, and leaves Oxford with a Third or a Fourth, inevitably with 
asense of grievance. 


Oxford either makes a man or breaks him; it has no interest in 
providing dullards with degrees, and Oxford tutors are not paid by 
results. They do not regard themselves as schoolmasters, as so many 
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American professors seem to do. If a fool or an idler comes to Ox. 
ford—and many do—they say his career is his own lookout. Let 
him pick up what crumbs he may; there is an ample diet, but no 
forced feeding. Teaching does not directly aim at a degree; it aims 
at enlarging a man’s knowledge and grasp of a subject. If he enlarges 
his knowledge sufficiently, he will get his degree. If not, he does not 
deserve one. 

The observer must always bear in mind the kind of teaching a 
man is accustomed to when he first enters the University. If he comes 
from any reasonably good school he should already know how to 
work; he will have begun to learn it many years before. In spite 
of examination systems and overcrowded syllabuses, independent 
thought and study will have been encouraged throughout his school 
life. Now, at the University, his tutor will recommend books to him, 
long lists of forty or fifty at a time, perhaps ; some to browse in, some 
to leaf through lightheartedly, some to make his own forever. He 
will be tossed a few suggestions on fruitful lines of approach toa 
particular study. The results he obtains will be criticized. But the 
information he will gather himself, alone, unhelped, and nobody else 
will decide how many pages he is to turn or how many hours he is 
to spend in his college library. A Don once told me that when he first 
started teaching, the advice he was given by his own old tutor was 
simply this: “Don’t tell ’em anything, my dear boy, don’t tell ’em 
anything.” 

If we combine this sidelight on the tutorial with Leacock’s epi- 
grammatic (‘‘he smokes at him”), we are really getting off toward 
our goal. The pupil has the advantage of intimate contact with a good 
mind and a greater wisdom than his own. The tutorial prevents him 
from following false and valueless trails, from being overimpressed 
by big names and the printed word. It teaches him to examine ev- 
dence and to think for himself. When he leaves Oxford, he is prob- 
ably less stuffed with facts than the graduate of any European or 
American University, but he should have cultivated what is the great: 
est essential of these times: the critical spirit. No system has ever 
been devised which can develop this faculty better than the Oxford 
tutorial. Led gently and imperceptibly by his superior companion, the 
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pupil fumbles his way toward mind and method. The teacher knows 
his man’s limitations and difficulties, and deals with them wisely, 
better than any teacher could do in any other system of education. 
There are plenty of critics of this Oxford method, but there exists 
nothing else like it for discouraging authoritarianism and docility in 
learning, and for giving a man that sense of proportion which hinders 
the production of humorless and useless volumes. 

One of the best-known personalities of his time, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, 
is a most excellent example of this method and tradition. As a lec- 
turer Dr. Carlyle was one of the most popular in Oxford, partly 
because he revealed so much of his personality, partly because he said 
a number of things that could not be heard or read elsewhere. He 
never consulted notes or indulged in flourishes of rhetoric, but just 
talked, and appeared to enjoy his own lecture as much as any member 
of his audience. Punctually ten minutes after the appointed hour a 
slight figure with silver hair, black clothes, a clerical coliar, and a 
dusty gown would shuffle toward the stage and begin to talk in a 
high voice, such as is conventionally associated with two groups, Ox- 
ford men and eunuchs. Dr. Carlyle belonged to the former category. 
Every now and then he rippled with laughter at his own thoughts, 
and the audience rippled in sympathy. Textbook jargon was conspicu- 
ously absent from his lecture, which consisted of straight-to-the-point 
periods, and explanations which acted as a cement for the mass of 
material which most of us had previously collected. It was useless 
going to Carlyle unless one had already done a good deal of work; 
otherwise his lecture would be meaningless. He never supplied infor- 
mation, but to those who had it he gave the power to use it. You 
might say that those pregnant with knowledge were delivered by him; 
the accouchement took place not only without panic, but with positive 
pleasure. The excuse for many lectures no longer exists today ; they 
are, after all, a medieval survival from a time when books were scarce 
and few had access to them. Most lecturers I have heard ignored 
this, and wasted valuable time in telling me things I could have got 
with greater ease in an armchair. It is possible that, had Carlyle writ- 
ten a book on English literature, his lectures would have been super- 


fluous ; as it was, his wisdom could be garnered nowhere else but in 
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the lecture-room. He was essentially a talker, one of those who, once 
they release the flood, are swept on without check, fed from an up- 
welling, inexhaustible source in their own minds. There were no 
pauses for cogitation, no wracking of the brain for something to say 
or the means of saying it; his easy flow of chatter might have been 
delivered at a tea party, except for its wisdom. Freshness, vivacity, 
unconventionality—these are the qualities I think of in connection 
with his courses, if so systematic a word can be used for them. Dates 
were scarcely ever mentioned, all sorts of things were taken for 
granted, and only the pith, the core of things was given by him. That, 
after all, is the function of a teacher of adults in one of the most 
famous Universities in the world. It is easy to acquire knowledge; to 
become wise is another matter. Carlyle looked upon himself as an 
assistant in the latter process. 


There is an almost unceasing stream of anecdotes about him... 
his idiosyncrasies, his flashing wit, his encyclopedic knowledge. The 
tale is told of one young man who, in the normal course of things, 
had to read aloud the results of his week’s work. The young man’s 
treasure-chest having been emptied, Dr. Carlyle remarked, in a phrase 


well known to any pupil of his, ““Why yes, my dear boy, you have 
said many excellent things, many excellent things. But it’s all rot, you 
know, my dear boy, all rot.” The young man protested, “But, sir, I 
got much of this from an authority.” “Ah yes,” replied Dr. Carlyle. 
“Quite true, my boy, but I have altered my mind since I wrote that.” 
Si non e vero e ben trovato. 

He exercised what we are told is one of the prerogatives of great 
men: his handwriting was almost, if not entirely, illegible. I myself, 
when invited to have a meal with him, was always in doubt as to the 
place of meeting, since he was a fellow of more than one college; and 
the time was only decipherable because it was written in figures. I 
was once the recipient of a testimonial from him, which I trust and 
believe to have been complimentary—but I shall never know. One 
young pupil of his told me that he had similarly been favored witha 
page or two of abracadabra, out of which he was only able to make 
out the word eccentric. He decided, for the good of the typist and 
future employers, that he would write out what he himself believed 
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to be the sentiments harbored by Dr. Carlyle toward him. But, being 
a man of strict honor, he retained the word eccentric. The best story 
about this idiosyncrasy of the doctor, however, is told of a letter 
addressed by him to the Board of Economics. Eventually it reached 
the Board of Oriental Studies for translation. 


Few, perhaps very few, of these stories which gathered so thickly 
about him can have been quite true. They are a tribute to the affec- 
tion, the admiration and, in no disrespectful sense, the amusement 
with which he was regarded by those who came under his potent 
influence. Plainly from a doubtful source comes a story of Dr. Carlyle 
in the College Chapel. He is said to have read forth the Ten Com- 
mandments, and to have remarked at the end, absent-mindedly, in the 
manner of countless thousands of examination papers: “Not all of 
these need be attempted.” He once marched up the aisle of the church 
to conduct the service, having forgotten to close his upraised um- 
brella. On one occasion—another umbrella story—he hung the drip- 
ping object on the pulpit ledge while he preached, and drops of water 
mingled with the words of purest wisdom that fell upon the upturned 
faces of his congregation. It is easy to believe, as eyewitnesses re- 
count, that on one dim day when the lighting was inadequate, he 
walked to the altar, seized a lighted candle, and brought it back to 
illuminate his reading of the lesson. 


The man was so brilliant that he fell between two schools. It is 
a principle adhered to most religiously in higher education in England 
that no man can know anything worth knowing about more than one 
thing. This principle was supported by Dr. Carlyle, who would have 
said that the only thing he knew anything about was medieval political 
theory in the West. He once remarked concerning an eminent medi- 
evalist at Cambridge: “You know, my boy, that dear old donkey 
thinks he knows something about these things, but he is quite wrong, 
my dear boy, quite wrong.” 


In spite of this belief, in spite of the fact that he was an authority 
on only one subject, or possibly two, Dr. Carlyle nevertheless taught 
in four or five honor schools. Pupils panting to hear his criticism of 
their eloquent writings in the field of English literature came hard 
upon the heels of colleagues who were mastering the delicacies of the 
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Gallic spirit, and were themselves succeeded by students of economics; 
while later in the day an earnest seeker or two might approach the 
doctor for guidance on Italian literature. But his activities did not 
end there. He was quite capable of giving a shrewd exposition of 
Goethe’s philosophy or the spirit of the Minnesingers; of talking for 
an hour or two on the rise of the labor movement in England, or on 
agricultural wages in the eighteenth century ; on the doctrines of the 
fathers and the teaching of the Schoolmen, on Beowulf, the Iliad, 
Horace’s love of wine and company, or Housman’s melancholy, or 
the architecture of Carcassonne. In spite of his enormous range, his 
remarks were not those of a sciolist ; his instruction was informal in 
the best Oxford tradition, but invariably contained a number of most 
penetrating and illuminating generalizations. If the power of a man’s 
mind may be gauged, as Coleridge thought, by his capacity to reduce 
multiplicity to unity, to give a generalization which unites those 
disjecta membra, those isolated details which we all collect and cannot 
use, then Dr. Carlyle’s mind was indeed first-class. A pupil of his 
once told me that in the course of two years’ tuition Dr. Carlyle had 
made perhaps eight or nine remarks, but that he regarded those as the 
purest wisdom he had acquired in Oxford, and that they had served 
afterward as a torch which illuminated whole tracts of the particular 
field he was studying. The doctor was especially good at clearing away 
the thicket of detail which for the duller mind obscures the trees of 
knowledge ; and he did not belong to that modern order of scholars 
who have immersed themselves so deep in bibliographical and techni- 
cal detail that they no longer possess any opinions on the aesthetic 
value of anything, and are unable to distinguish between the respec- 
tive values, for the art of living, of Dryden and Wordsworth, or of 
Lydgate and Shakespeare. His judgments of literary works were 
forthright and humane. One might listen to some very learned men 
for hours without gathering in the least whether the work they are 
talking about is good, bad, or indifferent, but there was never any 


difficulty of this sort with Dr. Carlyle, and it was because of this that 


he was of such incalculable value to the young men beginning to form 
their taste and cultivate judgment. 
I might here say something of his methods of tuition and lectur- 
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ing. The setting for a tutorial in my time was as follows: Dr. Carlyle 
sat at a desk in his study, his feet in slippers in the summer, in a foot- 
muff in the winter. The pupil entered, bearing the week’s garnered 
wisdom under his arm in the shape of an essay. He took his place on 
the sofa, while Dr. Carlyle settled himself in an easy chair by the 
fireside. In this informal atmosphere the tuition began. The pupil read 
his essay aloud, and if he was well-trained in the ways of his pre- 
ceptor he would be able to interpret the various manifestations which 
took place. If he had been dull, the doctor yawned delicately; if he 
was intolerably dull and controversially silly, the doctor poked the 
fire with violence, thus drowning out these asinine brays. In the sum- 
mer he merely rattled the fire irons, with the same effect. If what the 
pupil had to say was cribbed from obvious sources, his tutor showed 
annoyance by various forms of restlessness: taking off his slippers 
and putting them on again, for example. He rarely interrupted, and 
then only when his ire was aroused by something particularly inane. 
As arule he saved his remarks for the end of the essay. He had a few 
formulas which varied little and were generally soothing : “You have 
said many excellent things” is an example I have already quoted. He 
would then proceed to expound the real truths of the matter, and the 
young man would find that he had made some deplorable blunders. 
The epithet most to be feared from the doctor was the word 
“learned.” If you were a learned young man you might abandon hope; 
you were merely a virtuous collector of knowledge, entirely without 
brilliance. He never in my experience berated his pupils directly, 
though I have seen him flare up with those particularly contumacious 
inerror. His particular bugbear was the repetition of literary clichés, 
or of information from hackneyed sources and standard works of 


reference. I remember once being taken to task for repeating 


Coleridge’s remark that Tom Jones has one of the three best plots in 


the world. “Rubbish, my dear boy,” said Dr. Carlyle; “Tom Jones 
hasn't got a plot at all.” He invariably forced his pupils to follow the 
advice of the Indian in the fairy tale—‘“‘Let us draw nearer to the fire 
and look at what we are saying.” 

For these reasons some of his Oriental pupils found him trying as 
a tutor. They had been taught in their own system of education to 
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revere the printed word and the best authorities. Dr. Carlyle had no 
respect for either. One Indian pupil, a professor in his own country, 
told me he found him intolerable. He had just characterized as rub- 
bish no less than six authorities whom the student had collected as 
support. But I cannot overestimate the value of this training in the 
critical spirit ; and if, as some believe, the spirit of true critical inquiry 
was never in greater danger than it is today, no true pupil of Dr. 
Carlyle could deal it any blow. I look back to my tutorial hours with 
him as the most valuable and happy of my life. His methods of in- 
struction were not systematic, and he was in no sense a machine 
guaranteed to turn out B.A.’s with high honors. An essay on Chaucer 
might win in exchange a few pointed remarks on William Morris, 
while an essay on William Morris might call forth valuable light on 
Chaucer, so that losses on the roundabouts were made up on the 
swings. It was quite common for him to say nothing at all, particu- 
larly if he felt that your essay represented the heights of your 
capacity, or that anything he said would pass over your head. But he 
was an educator ; he drew out rather than put in, and he cared nothing 
at all for the satisfaction of the examiners. In his hands literature 


became a living subject, vitally connected with the thought and action 
of every day, and not a mass of knowledge useful chiefiy for the 
passing of examinations. And in this he represents all the greatest 
and best of the Oxford tutorial system. 





Bob More 


Man and Bird Man 


By J. Frank Dobie 


16, 1873. After twenty-seven energetic growing years in this 

community he entered the employment of D. Waggoner and 
Son and moved to Vernon, Texas. There, having been with the 
Waggoners without interruption during the intervening decades and 
having for years been responsible for the immense operations of the 
Waggoner Estate, he died on September 6, 1941. 


R isis LEE MORE was born at Decatur, Texas, September 


I 


One June day in 1888, Bob More, then in his fourteenth year, 
came to the house at noon from plowing in his father’s field, on the 
edge of Decatur. After dinner, while lingering a few minutes on the 
front gallery before going back to the plow, he noticed a black vulture 
fly into a brush-pile on the creek. At noon the next day he saw the 
same vulture fly again into the same brush-pile. When on the third 
day he saw the performance repeated, he went to investigate. He 
thought the vulture might be after a snake. 

Instead he found a nest with two eggs in it, about the size of 
turkey eggs, semi-ivory in color with reddish-brown splotches on the 
big ends, one of the two being, characteristically, more heavily 
marked than the other. He took the eggs. That night he blew their 
contents out, in a crude way. Thus began the dominating passion of 
his life, the great collection of bird eggs that he was constantly adding 
to until the day of his death more than fifty-three years later. 

This collection contains the eggs of around 750 species of birds 
and, including duplicates, aggregates between twelve and fifteen 
thousand eggs. A third of the birds represented have their eggs in 
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the original nests—in situ. About 150 birds are mounted. Every egg 
is scientifically marked, according to the plan of the American Orni- 
thological Union; and record books with corresponding numbers give 
the date and place of discovery, name of collector, species of bird, 
and description of the nest with number of eggs in it and their 
condition. 

The specimens range in size from the egg of an ostrich to that 
of the hummingbird; in rarity and value, from eggs of the extinct 
passenger pigeon and a precious example of the mighty California 
condor’s, to those of the commonest species. They are arranged to 
show all sorts of variations in color, shape and number pertaining 
to a single species, and to reveal the whole panorama of the egg world. 
The collection is said to be the finest in America west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is certainly one of the outstanding private collections 
in the world. 

Half a century and more ago there were not many country com- 
munities in Texas where a boy’s interest in natural history would 
find much encouragement—except from nature itself. Young Bob 
followed his interest alone; indeed, throughout his life, except on 
red-letter days when some ornithologist visited him, or when on some 
trip he encountered a “bird man,” Bob More pursued that interest 
by himself. But the Decatur community, in Wise County, included 
among its pioneer families—mostly from the Old South—an un- 
usually large percentage of individuals who might look with sympathy 
upon any scientific, literary or historical activity. Clarence R. Whar- 
ton, who became one of the foremost lawyers and historians of 
Texas, was a farm boy in the community. Its most distinguished 
citizen, perhaps, was Colonel William Hudson Hunt, highly culti- 
vated, richly experienced, with a fine library in his home on Cactus 
Hill, where his daughter Belle, later married to Samuel A. Short- 
ridge, grew into poet and prose writer. One of Bob More’s boyhood 
friends was Cliff D. Cates, who in 1907 published his Pioneer 
History of Wise County—one of the best and most civilized county 
histories of Texas. Other community chroniclers were Dot Babb, 
who had been an Indian captive and who wrote In the Bosom of the 
Comanches, and Colonel R. M. Collins, historian of the Civil War. 
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About two years ago Bob More wrote me to be sure to trail down 
the diary of Major W. H. Cundiff, an odd and picturesque character 
of early-day Decatur. 

The civilized friend in this community who introduced the boy 
to an ornithological magazine and other natural history literature 
seems to have been J. A. Donald, an eccentric surveyor and drafts- 
man ten years his senior. For knowing the land, depend on a surveyor. 
The two often scouted together. Donald had a collection of bird eggs, 
kept in a very orderly manner, that Bob eventually acquired. 


With the passion for learning about birds and for collecting new 
eggs surging in him, Bob often left the house, without notice, before 
daylight to explore all day alone. His father, Charles More, merchant, 
farmer, rancher, and flour-mill promoter, had lost most of his 
property during the great drouth and depression beginning in 1886. 
Now, at fourteen, Bob’s schooldays were over. In the yard, back 
of the family home, was a room that had been occupied by a servant. 
Fortunately—perhaps—for the young bird-egg collector, it became 
vacant just as he was needing a museum room. He utilized it, care- 
fully arranging his eggs and nests in boxes. Later he got hold of 
some old showcases; then he graduated to sectional bookcases. 
Finally, after he had lived in Vernon for some years, an office build- 
ing which was erected for the Waggoner Estate headquarters was 


designed to include a large, windowless room, with proper cases, 
for preserving and displaying his collection. 


Odlogy may be defined as that branch of ornithology which treats 
of the shapes, sizes, coloration, etc., of bird eggs, together with their 
relation to nests and the nesting habits of the egg producers. Besides 
setting him on his way to become one of America’s foremost odlo- 
gists, the collecting of that pair of black vulture’s eggs in 1888 seems 
to have marked a turning point in Bob More’s whole career. He quit 
school in this year, but at night he read Blackstone, in time becoming 
well versed in law, particularly as applied to land and contracts. He 
gave up farming to become a delivery boy for a grocery store. One 
day somebody brought into the store a mud hen that had been shot. 
Bob took it and mounted it. Well preserved, that mud hen is in his 
collection today. He had read his lessons on taxidermy carefully. 
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Lincoln, it has been said, did not go to the White House because 
he lived in a backwoods log cabin, but because he got out of it. Bob 
More did not deliver groceries very long before he went to work in 
the abstract business for Will A. Miller. Soon he knew more about 
making abstracts than his employer, and began abstracting on his 
own hook, in partnership with John H. Cates—who still continues 
the business today. 


‘“‘We were partners for ten years or more,” John Cates told me, 
“and during all that time we never had a misunderstanding or a 
settlement. Bob was a good draftsman and as neat and orderly as 
he was energetic and good-humored. ‘Rory O’More’—witty, laugh- 
ing, rollicky, honorable hero of ballad and novel by Samuel Lover— 
was the nickname everybody knew Bob by in those days. When we 
went fishing, first as boys and then as young men, he never threw a 
hook into the water until he had explored out the territory for birds 
and bird eggs. He kept a record on all his eggs. There wasn’t a 
crooked bone in his hide. About the time I married he went to work 
for Tom Waggoner at a good salary. ‘I want to give you my share 
in the business as a wedding present,’ he said. That’s the way we dis- 
solved partnership.” 

While “Rory O’More” was maturing in Decatur, one of his side 
lines—he always had side lines—was running the local “‘opera house.” 
Often he was so busy during the day that only at night could he put 
up posters advertising coming attractions. Late one night Tom Wag- 
goner, who with his father had ranches on two sides of Decatur, 
which was distinguished by the Waggoner house, was driving home 
in a buggy with his boss Tom Yarbrough when he saw a man with 
a lantern mopping away at a billboard. ““What’s that fellow doing 
at this time of night?’ Tom Waggoner asked. “He’s putting up 
opera house signs,” Tom Yarbrough replied. “Who is he?” “Oh, it’s 
Bob More.” “Keep your eye on him,” Tom Waggoner concluded. 
“We might need him some day.” 

Dan Waggoner and his son W. T. (Tom) had tens of thousands 
of cattle grazing in the Indian Territory when, toward the end of 


the century, the government gave them notice to vacate. Under the 
leadership of Tom Waggoner—the father died in 1902—the Wag- 
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goners began buying large tracts of land to the south of Red River 
in Wilbarger and contiguous counties. Tom Waggoner badly needed 
a land man to perfect his titles. It is related that Tom Yarbrough 
persuaded Bob More to take the job, and that the first question Wag- 
goner—who knew Bob well—asked him was, “What can you do?” 

“Well, I can dig postholes,’ Bob More replied, “but you'll lose 
money on the deal.” 

His work in perfecting titles took him all over the country on the 
trails of missing heirs. Wherever he went he looked for birds and 
bird eggs. He could survey as well as abstract, and he became inti- 
mately acquainted with every hill, swag, flat, creek, field, break, gate 
and trail of the more than half a million Waggoner acres. Gradually 
the business of the ranch was placed in his hands. Oil development on 
it following the World War increased his responsibilities mightily, 
especially after 1923, when the holdings of Tom Waggoner’s children 
were combined to form the Waggoner Estate. Under Bob More’s 
managership, Three D gasoline, from the -Waggoner refinery at 
Electra, became as well known as the same brand on Waggoner cattle. 
He was responsible for the Waggoner Pipe Line Company—and he 
went on studying birds and collecting bird eggs. He never attended 
a race at Arlington Downs, the track established halfway between 
Fort Worth and Dallas at a cost of $2,000,000—which was Tom 
Waggoner’s pride. The Waggoner acquisition in 1931 of a 160,000- 
acre ranch in New Mexico gave Bob More another bird land to 
explore. Here he watched antelope increase as eagerly as he watched 
Rio Grande wild turkeys multiply on the Texas ranch. 

In 1925 he wrote to another collector of bird eggs, “I have been 
collecting for thirty-seven years and am just as enthusiastic as when 
I started.” It was during the twenties that he was most energetic in 
filling out his collection. To a man who offered him $750 for his 
California condor egg, he replied, “It is not for sale at any price.” 
Only seventy-eight eggs of the California condor are known to exist 
in the world, and very few of the birds, which nest in the most 
inaccessible crags and cliffs, are extant. In 1929 he wrote: “I am 


-} especially interested in filling up the duck family, and I would blame 
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near commit murder to get a set of Little Brown Crane eggs.” He 
got them before long. 

“T never sell,” he wrote again, “but do quite a lot of exchanging 
and give away a great many eggs.’’ As a matter of fact, when he got 
down to boxing up eggs to send away, he generally gave more than 
he had promised. His haste in packing occasionally resulted in broken 
shells ; if so, he replaced them. He gave freely to museums. 

An egg was not just an egg to him. Concerning a cassowary egg 
that he received the year before he died, he wrote the donor: “TI have 
one in my collection that was laid in captivity, but this is very dif- 
ferent. A bird in its natural habitat means a whole lot. I certainly 
appreciate this specimen.” The confusion of records passed on by 
some sellers and exchangers of eggs made him resolve many years 
ago “‘to confine myself to exchanges of my own taking for eggs taken 
by the person I am exchanging with. ...I like to divide my sets up 
with good reliable collectors.” 

The eggs he prized most were the ones he got himself. He would 
drive a thousand miles to take with his own hands a nest that he 
might have bought for two or three dollars. Perhaps a hundred 
species of clutches in his collection were taken from the half-million 
Waggoner acres in North Texas, which he was constantly traversing. 
When he got out to the Waggoner ranch in New Mexico, he was 
constantly on the alert for eagle eggs. He could drive very fast and 
look over the land at the same time. But when with his friend and 
associate, R. B. Anderson, or somebody else, he would surrender the 
wheel so that he might look for birds without impediment. In the 
vicinity of cliffs, he would get out of the car and walk along bluffs 
examining the ground for eagle droppings—sign of the proximity 
of the great birds. He had made and carried with him a harness, 
with a rope, to enable him to scale or climb down steep places to reach 
the nests. He might see “sign” beside a road nearly anywhere, stop 
and walk a mile or two off to locate a bird’s nest. He found many of 
his nests in fence posts. If he traveled a certain road every day during 
the laying season, he would stop daily at each nesting post to examine 


the eggs. 
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He blew his own eggs to the last. I recall the glee with which he 
told me how he ejected the embryo from an egg by making a small 
hole in one side and pouring in liquid lye, which will liquefy flesh 
without injury to shell. 

About fifteen years ago Bob More was walking down a street in 
Fort Worth when he saw some bird eggs in a window. He went inside 
and made the acquaintance of George E. Maxon, an amateur odlogist, 
his junior by perhaps two decades. After procuring some eggs from 
him, he proposed that Maxon move to Vernon and set up a nursery 
business, which he agreed to back. Maxon made the move. Bob More, 
one deduces, wanted him for a kind of aide. That is what Maxon 
became, making many trips with him and often helping in the blow- 
ing, shipping and museum care of eggs. Upon finding a nest, says 
Maxon, “Mr. More would jump up and down like a boy, clapping 
his hands and calling out, ‘Come here! Come here!’ He might be 
driving like the wind on a ranch road and see a prairie chicken scoot 
out of the grass. He would throw on the brakes as if he were about 
to head into a freight train, and jump out of the car, in his excite- 
ment perhaps leaving the car in gear. He always wanted to examine 
the nest.” 

Examination might mean as much as collecting. He had, to use 
his own words, examined maybe a thousand kite nests without ever 
finding more than two eggs, often only one; yet to the last he was 
hopefully looking for a clutch of three. “Almost invariably,”’ he wrote 
a friend, “the first set of Least Tern (in Wilbarger County) is three 
eggs. If the nest is broken up by predatory animals, collectors or 
overflow, the second set of eggs will as a rule number only two, 
occasionally three.” It is to be regretted that he did not fully set down 
not only the facts established by his long and unflagging observations 
but also the bird adventures he could relate with such freshness and 
gusto. They are to be found only in the memories of his interested 
friends and in his letters, usually brief, to them. His sole appearance 


in print seems to have been with a “List of the Birds of Wise County, 
Texas,” in four short installments, published in The Naturalist, 1894, 
in collaboration with J. A. Donald. 
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II 


There are two kinds of bird-egg collectors. One kind merely 
despoils nests, either because of a puerile impulse to grasp and de- 
stroy, or for mercenary reasons. This is the vandal-predator; the 
other kind—much rarer—cares deeply for birds and has the true 
scientific interest. Bob More shunned the first kind. For instance, 
after he had procured a few eggs from a certain individual, he learned 
that this man hired Mexicans to bring him in eggs by the bucketful. 
He not only ruled out this alleged “‘collector”’ but warned friends to 
have no truck with him. He discouraged idle, acquisitive, notional 
collecting among boys, but was exceedingly interested in and helpful 
to a boy showing genuine interest in birds. Securing regularly, year 
after year, legal permits to collect bird eggs, he obeyed conservation 
laws as strictly as he sought to enforce them on others. 

While he was waiting on Beaver Creek one fall day for a herd of 
cattle to come in, the first wild goose cry of the season turned his 
gaze to the northern sky. It does not take either a hunter or a natural- 
ist to thrill at that experience; Bob More was in ecstasy. “They are 
going to light,” he exclaimed. They had not lowered their altitude 
or circled. ““How do you know?” a friend asked. ‘They are signaling 
to each other.”’ And presently the great wavering V-formation began 
to swerve and maneuver to come down. 

“See that bird over there?’ Bob More might say. 

“Yes,” a friend would answer, thinking the question an idle one. 

“Know what he’s doing?” 

“No.” 

“He’s calling his mate. Watch and you'll see them together very 
soon now.” 

He knew intimately the calls and ways of hundreds of birds. 

His interest was too serious and deep and joyful to be called a 
mere hobby. The foremost ornithologists of America turned to him 
for help. In the big file of correspondence pertaining to birds and 
eggs that he kept segregated from business correspondence is a thick 
packet of letters to and from Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, lately senior 
biologist in the United States Department of the Interior and now 
curator of ornithology in the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
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For nearly half a century Dr. Oberholser has been gathering data on 
the birds of Texas. “Your help,” he wrote to More, “is indispensable 


ely For any matter that comes up regarding northwestern Texas.’”’ One 
de- ff the concerns of Bob More’s latter days was to secure publication 
the ff Dr. Oberholser’s great work—which is truly great, no matter how 
rue | viewed. He considered deeply a proposal that he ask a number of oil 
ce; J men for the necessary money. His judgment, however, was that oil 
ned JF nen who made donations would regard the matter as personal and 
ful. expect favors in leases or other business from the Waggoner Estate. 
$0 Pe was unwilling to do anything that might generate prejudice 
nal F toward the trust he held in keeping. That trust he always placed first 
pful Fin his loyalties. 

rv The concreteness of his help to ornithologists might be illustrated 


by countless instances. He made various reports to Oberholser on 
domestic pigeons he found gone wild in New Mexico. Fresh observa- 

dof}. . ; ; 

. [tions were meat and drink to him, and he liked to pass them on. 
| his , : ; : 
on Details of the vast business for which he was responsible constantly 
, held him, but one day he wrote, “I have decidéd to rub the bridle off 
are sos ” 
mar and prowl around. I want to go to Santa Fe and take a Pinion Jay. 
sling Under date of March 4, 1937, he wrote Oberholser : 

ce) 


egan 

I am shipping you the two pigeon eggs. They were found dried 
up, and the contents in hard form are now inside the eggs. I am 
afraid that the shaking up they will get will break through the shell. 


[ have not, as yet, found time to check up the breeding dates on 
the Great Horned Owl, but will try to get down to it and give you the 
information. I have taken three sets of Great Horned Owl, that is, the 
Western, this spring; the first on February 22, and two sets a day 
or two later. Yesterday, I examined a nest with one infertile egg, 
and one bird about a day old. This nest also contained the remnants 
of a cotton tail rabbit and two starlings. 


1937 will complete my fiftieth year with the birds. I guess I have 
amined hundreds of the Great Horned Owl nests, and with the 
xception of the one nest which contained parts of a broken-wing 
uck, and the nest I saw yesterday, I*have never found as much as 
feather in them, exce t, of course, the mother bird’s breast feathers, 
ith which she lines her nest. In all other nests, the food supply was 
y.plways rodents. 


one. 
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If I can give you any further information, please call on me, and 
incidentally, if you would like, I will mail you a copy of my duplicate 
list and be glad to give you anything therein that you might need or 
care for. 


In another letter to Oberholser, three years later, he bubbles 
forth: “I do not know whether I told you or not, but about six weeks 
ago I took a set of twelve Lesser Prairie Hen’s eggs, the first I ever 
saw.”’ He had been looking for this now rare bird for thirty years, 
He found it in Wheeler County, Texas. The set of eggs, he goes on, 
“was perfectly nice, about five or six days incubated. Also, I saw 
nineteen males doing their booming, about three hundred yards away. 
They were certainly putting on a show right in the short grass in 
the open prairie. They paid no attention to us in a car. One came 
within twenty feet of us.”’ 

Any real naturalist is a conservationist. The Mississippi kite, of 
which great numbers have in recent years come to make their home 
on the Waggoner Ranch, was Bob More’s favorite bird. Extracts 
from two letters that he wrote J. C. Braly, of Portland, Oregon, will 
reveal something of his attitude not only toward this bird but toward 
birds in general. 


September 22, 1928: I learned something this year about the Kite. 
I figured that if I let the birds lay and then collected the eggs, I would 
later find an occasional pair I had overlooked raising their young. 
I was figuring on taking the parents and the young. 

As much as I know of these birds, and as closely as I have 
watched them for the last twenty-eight years, they sure fooled me 
The old bird does not stay around the nest after the eggs are hatched. 
I have sat for an hour at a time and neither one of them would come 
around. In addition to that, after the young leave the nest, you can- 
not get within two hundred or three hundred yards of either of 
them. So, next year, I will have to take you what you want while 
the eggs are in the nest. I hate to kill them, hate to kill anything, but 
I have promised you and Jewett a pair of these birds, each, and! 
will sure get them for you. 

July 2, 1930: I was back in the Pasture on June 22nd, drove up 
to one of the chuck wagons and about forty feet away these thre¢ 
birds (No. 329—Mississippi Kites) and two White Neck Ravens 
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were hanging on limbs. They had evidently been killed several hours. 
I asked the cook what his idea was for killing the Hawks, and he said 
they ate up the chickens. 

I skinned these three as good as I could, dissected them and 
showed that cook that everything in that bird’s stomach was grass- 
hoppers, beetles and crawfish. I do not believe he will ever kill any 
more Mississippi Kites. If you can use the skins, I am only too glad 
for you to get them. 


In general, Bob More was for letting nature balance itself. 
An occasional roadrunner might sometimes eat a young quail, but 
he recognized the roadrunner as predominantly beneficial both to 
the land it lives on and the wild life dependent on that land. In 
conservation he was not guided by sentiment alone. He agreed with 
W. T. Waggoner that a quail or a wild turkey will soon eat its own 
weight in insects. “Birds are man’s best friends,” he often said. “If 
they were suddenly destroyed, insects would within a short time 
destroy the vegetation on which the human-race is dependent.” 


His ambition for many years was to have a tank on every section 
of the Waggoner lands and, by light stocking, to bring the grasses 
back to pristine lushness. This would be fine for the cattle, for the 
benefit of which water and grass are supposed to exist. It would be 
superb for birds also, and nothing pleased Bob More more than the 
vast increase, both in species and numbers, of land and water birds 
which resulted from his policy. In the end he regarded the Waggoner 
Ranch—placed by nature along Beaver Creek and the Wichita River, 
further watered by extensive impoundments, its restored grasses 
added to in places by cultivated grains—as the greatest bird preserve 
in Texas. His standing order to harvesters was to leave a patch of 
grain around every wild turkey nest discovered in a field. He esti- 
mated the number of wild turkeys on the Waggoner land at more 
than three thousand. He had to accept the fact that oil-well crews 
prove inimical to game birds in areas they make uncontrollable, but 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that his ranch hands came to 
exercise a protective friendship for birds, whether game or not. 


He could look with shrewd eye at tractors plowing the fields, and 
at the same time exult in the sight of gulls and ravens grabbing worms 
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from the turned-up soil. He directed blitzkrieg-looking bulldozers up- 
rooting pastures of mesquite to make room for grass, but also he 
saw with elation the darting of kites and scissortails above the trees 
they make their home in. After all the clearing was over, there would 
be plenty of mesquites left for their nests. 

In 1937, when Herbert Brandt—man of affairs, one of the lead- 
ing ornithologists of America, and spirit of the Bird Research 
Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio, which is associated with the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History—made his fourth trip to Texas, 
he was the guest of Bob More. During the succeeding years he was 
Bob More’s intimate in ornithological matters, and the two became 
very dear friends. About a third of Bird Adventures in Texas, which 
Herbert Brandt brought out in 1940, is devoted to observations made 
under the guidance of Bob More on the Waggoner Ranch. This 
section contains a good account of the More collection, and the book 
itself is dedicated to him. 


Learning of the proposed dedication, before the book was pub- 
lished, Bob More wrote Brandt in this characteristic vein: “You 
know the government does not put a man’s picture on stamps as long 
as he is living. If he stays good until he dies, he is good afterwards 
and you never can tell. Anyhow, you might not be making a mistake 
when you omitted the dedication. I can appreciate your feelings in 
the matter, but maybe it was just feelings with you.” 

In 1939 Bob More sent Brandt his mounted California condor— 
“because it wasn’t being cared for” in his own museum. “Do not 
write back and thank me,” he enjoined. ‘““You have already done 
that.”” According to Brandt, the specimen arrived “in perfect condi- 
tion” and went on exhibition immediately in the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. 

In March, 1941—only six months before their friend died—some 
oil men in Wichita Falls, under the leadership of John L. McMahon, 
arranged a surprise party for Bob More, to show how much they 
liked him and appreciated him. They wanted to give him a present. 
At first they thought of a gold watch; but, as R. B. Anderson pointed 
out to them, Bob More had had two or three gold watches but always 
preferred an Ingersoll. A gun? He had guns that he rarely used. 
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There was only one thing to give that would be precious to him. 
They turned to Herbert Brandt. His letter concluding the negotia- 
tions expresses much: 


Weare shipping this day, via Prepaid Express, insured, for $600, 
a box of eight sets of the rarest of North American birds’ eggs. None 
of these, I believe, are represented in the More collection. They were 
taken by the writer personally, during his Alaska expedition of 1924. 
In order to reach Hooper Bay, we mushed in with dog teams for 
some 850 miles, requiring about a hundred dogs, and 40 days of 
storm-beset Arctic travel. 

You may well imagine that with the fine collection Bob More has 
amassed, it is extremely difficult to supply him with any new species. 
So, in order to add the proper romance and interest to your dinner in 
his honor, it was necessary for me to draw on the very best material 
that I could find on two continents. Therefore, I am sending you a 
great Andean Condor, the result of my expedition to Chile in 1935. 
This bird was captured in co-operation with Carlos Reed, the head 
of the Zodlogical Gardens of Santiago, and grandson of the Doctor 
Reed who was physician on board The Beagle when Darwin made 
his famous trip through the Humboldt Current and laid the founda- 
tion for his theory on evolution. 


Of the birds’ eggs you will note that among them are sets of the 
Emperor Goose and Cackling Goose, two of the rarest and most 
beautiful of the geese; also three sets of the rare Arctic Eiders, and 
two sets of the most beautiful of all the shore-birds’ eggs as well as 
among the least known—the Pectoral Sandpiper, and the Ruddy 
Turnstone. Bob knows how few American Scoters’ eggs there are 
in collections. 

I hope that you have as much fun and as many thrills at your 
party, presenting them to Bob, as I had in collecting them. I always 
maintained that I would never part with any of these personally 
taken rarities, but in all my wide world there is not a finer man than 
Bob More, nor is there any other naturalist to whom I would pass 
them on. 


Two or three weeks after the party, Bob More wrote Brandt: 


Now, to start with, I know I am just as rotten as a fellow could 
be. I owe you three letters and a thousand thanks for the eggs and 
the Andean Condor. I have many reasons why I have overlooked 
writing, but am like the fellow that was asked to have a drink and 
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said there were a thousand good reasons why he should not take it 
but he could not think of a one of them. 


Those boys really put on a show... . Now that spring is here, I 
wish you would bundle up your whole bunch and come on down. 
I will go with you anywhere except on the ocean. The birds on the 
coast should be in full bloom by the time you get here. I have taken 
turkey eggs several seasons by the 24th of April and some of them 
were incubated. We could make a trip to Mexico or the Big Bend. 
Anywhere you want to go and anything you want to do....If you 
would like to take a set of Attwater’s Prairie Chicken, a pair of the 
birds and the eggs, we will go to the King Ranch and get them. They 
should be nesting now. A man on the King Ranch superintending 
the cleaning off of brush told me he would spot the nests for me 
any time I would let him know. This is a rare chance. 


Now don’t do like I have done. Go ahead and let me hear from 
you. I am still thanking you for the eggs and the Condor. I am 
sending you a color moving picture film of the Waggoner turkeys 
taken by Trapper Davis. He has almost completed another roll of the 
different birds he ran into down there. He started the roll off with 
the Red Bird. As soon as it is completed and developed, I will send it. 


It is a rare, wonderful, delightful and blessed thing for a man 
to carry with him until he goes over the hill at the end of a long road 
the interest in some good and gracious subject acquired when the 
dew of morning was still in his eyes—an interest that all through 
the years has made the whole world more interesting for him, given 
him joy and solace, and meant refreshment and enrichment of life 
to others as well as to himself. 

To many people—and with reason—Bob More will be remem- 
bered as the manager of the Waggoner Estate. He was, emphatically, 
an extraordinarily capable business man, a master of prosperity. 
Keeping his trust with others, he also built up a fortune of his own. 
He was a man of the world, but he was not worldly. His “immortal 
residue”’ lies not in acres, cows or oil. It lies in the visible and enlight- 
ening proof of a lifetime of enthusiasm, intelligence and civilized 
sympathy for nature as evidenced in the odlogical collection surviving 
him. It and it alone, in the long run, will be his monument. He often 
expressed the wish that it be kept intact. The idea that it or any part 
of it should ever be sold was intolerable to him. 
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III 


Although the whole man went afield when Bob More was with 
the birds, something remains to be said of his characteristics. He was 
five feet, seven and one-half inches tall and weighed between 130 and 
135 pounds. He was made out of wire, muscle and nerves. He lived 
ina hurry, worked in a hurry and died in a hurry, breathing less than 
two hours after his heart failed him in his office. Five or six hours 
of sleep at night was enough for him. He often went to his office 
after supper and stayed until midnight—frequently blowing eggs in 
these quiet hours. Egg-blowing was something he couldn’t rush with- 
out making the holes too big. “The only time I have to myself is 
between midnight and four o’clock in the morning,” he would ex- 
plain, “and the cowboys wake me up then.” It is claimed that he could 
write a telegram, listen to a report and talk over the telephone all at 
one time. 

In spite of all the affairs he tended to, and the cares that beset him 
from boyhood—cares that few people knew about—he often seemed 
a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow. He had the faculty of dismissing 
troubles when they were out of season. Getting behind with a huge 
stack of correspondence did not worry him. “Most letters answer 
themselves in sixty days,” he observed. 

Wherever he was, whatever he was doing, no matter how much 
he was enjoying the present, his energy was leaping ahead. To use his 
own expression, he lived ‘‘as busy as triplets.’’ He sometimes drove 
for forty-eight hours at a stretch. It was no uncommon thing for 
him, with someone to relieve him at the wheel, to drive the 420 miles 
from Vernon to the headquarters of the Waggoner ranch in New 
Mexico, race around some on the ranch itself, go out of the way to 
inspect an irrigated farm of his own, and return to Vernon—all 
within a day and night. He had the halfway point on this often-made 
drive located by a certain telephone pole. On the way to New Mexico, 
George Maxon says, his mind would be working with what lay ahead 
of him until he reached that pole; then as he raced on, it would begin 
to concern itself with what lay behind, to which he would soon be 
returning. Going back east, about the time he passed that halfway 
point he would begin to figure on the next trip to New Mexico. On 
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trips like this—and they were the usual kind with him—he often 
stopped only long enough to get a hamburger to eat in the car. If he 
paused for a meal, he could consume it and write a post card in five 
minutes. He was a light eater, but ate with gusto what he did eat. 

It was Go, Go, Go. But if somebody warned him against excessive 
speeding, he airily replied, ‘““The Lord’s got both arms around me.” 
Good cars were his one extravagance—if they were an extravagance, 
considering the uses he made of them. He generally traded in for 
a new one every three or four months. He didn’t need roads, but 
could drive “about anywhere a drag rope could go.” He never took 
to airplanes. 

He wore old clothes and had no use for vest or overcoat. He 
rolled his own cigarettes in old-fashioned brown papers. He was 
strongly averse to publicity, and distrusted all “publicity hounds.” 
A scrapbook, which he kept in a very desultory manner, contains 
various pictures of ranchmen and ranch scenes, a photograph of Will 
Rogers and Charles M. Russell together, a print of a Russell picture 
—but not even a snapshot of himself. 


He had read the Bible entirely through more than once and was 
always ready with Scriptural citations. He kept up with the world 
through newspapers and magazines, and knew his books and journals 
on ornithology and odlogy. Now and then he had time for a book 
on frontier or ranch life. His life was too crowded, though, to allow 
for much leisurely reading. Even on the subject of birds, he was more 
interested in firsthand observations than in printed words. 

He liked people—many people and many kinds of people. He had 
a going-out way to people he liked. He loved to talk, and on a genial 
subject to a congenial listener his talk was like the welling-up of an 
inexhaustible fresh spring of water. He had a tenacious and exact 
memory—a part of his mental discipline against guesses and loose 
knowledge; and when he brought up incident or character out of 
memory’s storehouse, the fire of his energy, tempered by humor and 
humanity, lit the subject up like lightning at night illuminating the 
crests of clouds. 

He made judgments just as he talked—from impulse, backed by 
knowledge and experience. “He wasn’t the think-it-over type,” 
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summed up his good friend Tony Hazelwood, the Waggoner range 
foreman. “You could ask him a question and you’d have an answer 
in a second. It was yes or it was no.”” When Mrs. Ruth Riall became 
his office secretary in 1936, he said to her: “There are just three 
words in the English language: Hell and Yes and No, ‘Hell, yes’ and 
‘Hell, no.’ If you know how to say these words and know when to 
say them, you can use mud for brains.” One of the things that pleased 
him toward the end of his life was a nameplate, for his desk, pre- 
sented by R. B. Anderson. The plate is three-sided and revolves. One 
side, which he kept showing most of the time, reads, “R. L. More.” 
The second side reads, “Hell, Yes,” and the third side, “Hell, No.” 

He had many original expressions. When he left the office, he 
would say, to quote Mrs. Riall, “Run this place like I want you to. 
I’m going out to set the world on fire.” Or, he might say, “Run this 
place the way you want to; I’m going down here about forty miles 
to shut a gate.” Again, his parting words would be, “If anybody 
wants me, tell them I’ve gone to the wild bunch.” 

If he got a new idea about anything, he would bubble out to an 
intimate, “I’m just as smart as the devil.” If somebody did something 
for him that he liked, he would say, “I wouldn’t trade you for the 
best mule in Wilbarger County.” On the other hand, praise concern- 
ing him was likely to be countered with some such self-deprecation 
as, “Now, he’s making a fuss over me with both hands.” 

To individuals who wanted him to let down the bars, especially 
regarding the Waggoner interests, he would reply, “That would be 
taking the bridle off.’’ One of his maxims was, “If anything suggests 
that a move is wrong, don’t make it.” Expressive of his canniness he 
would say, “I’m just like a rabbit. Trust nothing. It might be a dog.” 
Again, “‘People put words in my mouth. So don’t take my word. Get 
my signature.” Yet again, “Don’t do anything you can’t swear to. 
You'll hobble yourself in short grass.” 


He didn’t mind the reputation of being hard-boiled—which he 
probably was, in business matters. One man to whom Tom Waggoner 
had sold certain drilling rights got a dry hole that broke him. He 
argued that he should have his money back. “All right,” Tom Wag- 
goner agreed, “if Bob More says so.” Bob More just laughed, as 
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Waggoner knew he would. Another operator, after dickering on a 
lease, finally signed the contract as the Waggoner manager had 
dictated it. Then he left town for a remote field of operations. Three 
days later, as the story goes, a cowboy found him away out forty 
miles from nowhere, on a dim road, his car stuck in quicksand. 
“Gracious,” the cowboy said, “you must be getting pretty hungry by 
now.” “No, no,” the operator replied, “I’ve got one of Bob More’s 
contracts with me and it has enough provisions to last any man 
through any famine.” 

“T never gave any man credit for anything in my life,” Bob More 
would say, meaning that he never bragged on an employee; but he 
did. One evening he drove into Austin at dark with his agent, 
Dwight Parnell, to fight an oil company before the Railroad Commis- 
sion on the morrow. It took a stenographer all night and until ten 
o’clock next morning to write the brief as dictated. Her work ap- 
peared to be perfect. Bob More reached into his pocket and pulled 
out a fifty-dollar bill in payment ; the young lady was almost stunned. 
He was tolerant in judgments of men, encouraging with words, and 
charitable with money. His material help to the needy was steady and 
abounding, but he always wanted it kept secret. When approached 
annually by the Red Cross for a contribution, which was not nig- 
gardly, he would say, while signing a check, “You know the rules.” 
(No publicity. ) 

Although the manager of a great ranch, an excellent judge of 
cattle—yet perhaps a better judge of men who actually did the work 
with cattle—and a trader in large numbers of livestock, he mounted 
a horse, it is said, only two times in the last fifty-six years of his 
life. He was a superb executive in picking captains and superin- 
tendents. 

If he worked hard, he worked freely. He had a fine zest for what 
he was doing, though occasionally he came to the conclusion that 
“this life is all bug dust.” Along with work, nature and people, he 
liked jokes; but his sense of humor seemed to me better expressed 
in incisive anecdotes, revealing human character, than in jokes for 
the jokes’ sake. I’m not sure if he always knew, and certainly others 
sometimes did not know, just when he was joking. On my last visit 
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to him, I remarked, while he followed me to the stairway, that I had 
a bedroll and a coffeepot in my car so that I could camp wherever 
I wanted to out in New Mexico. “Here, take this,” he said with a 
quick gesture, as he reached up and got a hair rope from a buck’s 
antlers on the wall. “It will keep the rattlesnakes off you at night. 
That’s what it was made for.” 

“That’s just an old belief that’s been exploded,” I said. 

“No. You don’t see insects crawling over a hair rope. Honestly. 
Take it, take it, and be sure to string it around your pallet when you 
bed down on the ground.” 


I don’t know if Bob More seriously believed in the efficacy of 
horsehair ropes against crawling rattlesnakes or not. Was he finding 
an excuse to give me a remembrance? Anyhow, he seemed to care 
for my welfare, and I went on down the stairs and out on the street 
with a glad heart. As I went, I was thinking how some day I would 
come back and get more of his stories about Jimmie Roberts and get 
him to tell me something for an article on himself. That five weeks 
later his articulate vitality would have become inanimation locked 
in perpetual silence no more occurred to me than the pregnability of 
Gibraltar seemed possible to the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
only a short time before. Anyway, he packed and crammed sixty- 
eight years—lacking only ten days—with life without ever growing 
old. Those whom the gods love die young at whatever age. 

Bob More was a man of sentiment though never sentimental. He 
had a nostalgia for the past as well as love for friends. In his offices, 
along with pictures of the Waggoner men, Will Rogers and other 
friends, he had assembled ox yokes, horns of the old-time Texas 
steer, coffee mills, cowbells, branding irons, spurs and many other 
artifacts expressive of the pioneer life he was born to. One can 
imagine him sometimes, riding in the night, recalling the Indian 
stories that his mother used to tell at bedtime. 


His magnetism was expressed in his voice and energetic look. 
“You have the peculiar property in your voice, Bob,” Herbert Brandt 
wrote him, “that gives a fellow encouragement to do things.” Yet he 
took no active part in social or civic movements. Despite his many 
associations and his liking for people, he was not a joiner. He did 
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belong to the Masonic order. He was, above all, an individual. His 
refusal to kill a certain rattlesnake that let him alone while he stood 
almost over it, unseeing, was just one of many quirks of conduct and 
philosophy that marked him as “a little queer”—delightfully queer. 
I can imagine him chuckling with warm sympathy at the words of 
his cherished Charles M. Russell : 

“TI am old-fashioned and peculiar in my dress. I am eccentric 
(that is a polite way of saying you are crazy). I believe in luck and 
have had lots of it.... Any time I cash in now, I win.” 

Not that there was anything outlandish about Bob More’s indi- 
vidualism. He had the common touch to a high degree. A queer thing 
to me is that while making a fortune for himself and adding to the 
Waggoner millions, he seemed to care nothing for money in itself. 
He did not waste it; no doubt he enjoyed making it, and he under- 
stood how to some people it is the be-all and the end-all of life, but it 
wasn’t so for a minute to him. With all his geniality, winsomeness 
and eagerness, he kept something of his essential soul back, apart, 
in serene reserve. What was there behind this man who, after having 
weighed out the last of a long string of Herefords and having care- 
lessly pocketed a quarter-million dollar check—for the Waggoner 
Estate—yelled like a boy, “Let’s go shoot a frog’’? 

Sometimes, I am sure, this man was more lonely than other people 
know. Pipe lines, oil fields, oil wells, oil companies, oil operators, oil 
refineries, filling stations, railroads, tractors, fleets of trucks, herds, 
granaries, colony of farmers, income taxes, pay rolls—‘four mil- 
lionaires and a white woman,” as he would jocularly say, “on my 
hands.” Go, go, go; sign, sign, sign; people, people, people. But over 
there, just to one side, that quiet nest of the quiet-voiced bluebird, 
with five eggs in it, as lovely in shape as in their azure tinting. 


For helpful information used in this article I wish particularly to 
thank Mrs. Ruth Riall, Vernon, Texas, secretary to Robert L. More; 
Mr. R. B. Anderson, Vernon, general counsel of the Waggoner 
Estate; Mr. George E. Maxon, ornithologist, also of Vernon; Mrs. 
Kate Gillan, Electra, Texas, Bob More’s cousin, who was reared 
as a sister to him in his boyhood home; Mr. John H. Cates, Decatur, 
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Texas, his boyhood comrade, partner with him for years in the 
abstract business, and lifelong friend. 

I did not know Bob More as well as I loved him. The loss 
was mine. On each of the few occasions that I talked with him, 
beginning in 1931, I left hungry for further association. He made 
an immense appeal to my imagination as well as to my feelings of 
friendship. I have written the essay to express a debt of honor that 
I feel owing to a magnanimous nature, an interesting and vivid 
character, and a contributor to civilization on the soil into which 
his roots went deep. 


Reviews of Books 


By Daniel Aaron and Others 


CULTURAL LIFE IN NASHVILLE ON THE EVE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR by F. Garvin Davenport. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hull. 


By DANIEL AARON 


The number of studies of urban communities which have appeared 
during the last decade would seem to indicate that the writing of local 
history is no longer the sole province of the amateur historian. While 
some of the recent books simply duplicate the booster chronicles, those 
set “anniversary” editions sponsored and subscribed to by enthusi- 
astic city fathers, serious and critical essays on the origin and develop- 
ment of cities have added to our knowledge of American life and 
forced the social and intellectual historian to reconsider some of his 
easy generalizations. One has only to cite the work of George Leigh- 
ton, Carl Bridenbaugh, Gerald Capers, R. H. Albion, and L. H. 
Baldwin to show how the resourceful historian, restricting his investi- 
gations to single communities, can justify what might at first be 
condemned as an excessively reduced framework. 

Actually, however, it is the very narrowness of his range which 
gives the local historian an advantage over the historians of wider 
areas; the problem of watching and plotting the convolutions of his 
selected locale becomes manageable, and he can more easily penetrate 
the surface phenomena. What his history may lack in breadth, it 
makes up in depth and incisiveness. On the other hand, because he is, 
or should be, familiar with the community as a whole, he sees par- 
ticular phases of town life—music, education, and literature, let us 
say—in all their contexts, and can therefore discuss them with more 
authority than the specialist concentrating on a single subject. He 
need not arrange his subject matter topically or chronologically, as is 
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usually the practice in more ambitious histories ; by reconciling hither- 
to incongruous elements (slavery, cotton statistics, religion, and 
architecture, for instance), he breaks down conventional patterns and 
creates fresh perspectives. Thus the successful local study, even if 
restricted in place and time, may still be the history of the section or 
the country in microcosm and say more in one volume than many 
monumental surveys say in ten. 


And yet the richness of the materials available to the local his- 
torian—journals, letters, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets—and the 
mass of odds and ends indiscriminately jammed into private cellars 
and attics or reposing in the cupboards of historical societies, make 
his task of selection and rejection extraordinarily difficult. If his 
account is not to degenerate into dry catalogues of names and dates, 
if his chapters are not to be freighted with chunks of irrelevant fact 
(and the temptation is great to include the curious for its own sake), 
he must take particular pains with the problem of organization. He 
must be able to distinguish between the unique and the common, lest 
he exaggerate the ordinary and fail to recognize those features which 
distinguish his particular community from other localities. Every 
historian, to be sure, faces similar responsibilities, but the local his- 
torian, especially, must guard against lapses of dullness and monot- 
ony. The story of Pittsburgh or Chicago may be in itself absorbing 
to antiquarians or specialists of various kinds; but unless that story 
is relieved by pertinent generalization—unless the particulars are cor- 
related and given character and meaning—the casual reader will be 
alienated. Recitals of names and dates, lists of schools and curricula, 
and short biographies of local celebrities can have only a limited 
appeal. Therefore, the local historian must never let himself be car- 
tied away by the sheer bulk of fact. His work should constantly reveal 
the impress of his intelligence, the sense of direction and purpose. 


The historian, then, must justify his selection of the town or 
village or city he has chosen to examine if he is to give relevance to 
tis investigations. Even when he restricts his attention to the cultural 
life of a community (and the term “culture” in Mr. Davenport’s 
work has been arbitrarily interpreted to mean “intellectual and aes- 
thetic attainment”), the reader wishes to know what induced the his- 
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torian to undertake the study of this particular “culture.” If the “cul- 
ture” is unusual and brilliant, the historian will perform some service 
merely by describing and analyzing it. If it is not, it deserves no 
attention unless some deeper significance emerges in the process of 
that description. 

The purpose of his history, Mr. Davenport says, is to describe 
“Nashville’s march from a semi-frontier condition to a comparatively 
mature cultural status,” a story which covers the period between 1825 
and 1860. Occasionally he looks back to the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, but for the most part he concentrates on the 
1850’s—the mature Nashville on the eve of the Civil War. After 
rapidly sketching the character of Nashville society between 1825 
and 1860 and showing the clash between the repressive frontier legacy 
and the new agencies of culture, Mr. Davenport deals successively 
with education, science, religion, entertainment, and literature in the 
“Athens of the South.” He closes with a quick surface picture of 
Nashville in the last years preceding the Civil War. 

Without denying the many virtues of this book—its candor and 
unpretentiousness, its scholarly and exhaustive research—one never- 
theless wonders if Mr. Davenport did not avoid the central problem, 
the problem of seeing and evaluating Nashville as a prewar Southern 
culture. Some ten years ago, it will be remembered, the Nashville 
Agrarians at Vanderbilt University suggested what might have been 
the theme of this book. The Agrarians dwelt upon the refinements 
and graciousness of society in the Ante-Bellum South and saw in it 
something superior to the money-grubbing civilization above Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Some of the Agrarians emphasized the aristo- 
cratic characteristics in Southern culture, the “traditions” which gave 
a tone and richness to everyday life. Others spoke of the simple 
democracy of the Old South and the vigorous and intelligent leader- 
ship of the yeoman class. All agreed that the Civil War had destroyed 
what promised to be a unique and admirable culture. Is there any 
evidence for this view in the light of Nashville’s prewar culturd 
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mentalists? Mr. Davenport never really faces these questions. He 
merely records the transition from cultural apathy to cultural 
awareness. 

In explaining Nashville’s early hostility toward the arts, Mr. 
Davenport puts a great deal of responsibility on the raw, crude 
“West,” on “frontier” psychology and “frontier” philosophy. Thus 
he writes of Tennessee in 1824: 


But Tennessee was still ‘““The West,” its society was fundamen- 
tally rural, and certain characteristics of the frontier remained. These 
characteristics were intricately interwoven with the frontier tradition. 
When analyzed, this tradition presents three features of importance 
to this study. They are exalted individualism, religious intolerance 
and bigotry, and a general suspicion of all eastern educators. 


But surely these terms, when used in connection with Nashville, are 
inadequate unless given a more exact meaning. As they now stand, 
they are clichés, part of the jargon of historians who have uncriti- 
cally swallowed the hackneyed and inexact vocabulary of the Turner 
school. Individualism, intolerance, and sectional jealousy undoubtedly 
characterized substantial numbers among the Tennessee population, 
but the Tennesseans were hardly as homogeneous as Mr. Davenport 
would lead us to believe. Westerners differed in their attitudes and 
prejudices depending on their class, occupation, and locus. Certainly 
it is possible that the men and women attracted to the towns and 
cities did not share all the prejudices of the hinterlands; urban psy- 
chology must have distinguished some of the city dwellers from the 
villagers and “pioneers.” The frontier, while tremendously impor- 
tant, was hardly the only force which determined the reception of 
culture in Nashville. 

Mr. Davenport might have discovered evidences of other condi- 
tioning forces if he had begun his study with some attention to the 
fatlier years in Nashville’s history, the origins of the people, their 
businesses and occupations. Nashville’s location in the heart of the 
fertile Central Basin, her favorable position on the Cumberland 
River, which brought her into close touch with New Orleans and the 
tiver towns of the Ohio, worked to the advantage of her enterprising 
merchants and helped to make her the richest and most influential 
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district in the state. Considerations of this kind, while not, strictly 
speaking, cultural, go a long way to explain the intellectual climate. 
Greater concern for economic background, too, might have thrown 
more light on the neglected lower classes; the “lower classes” (the 
term never becomes more explicit) rarely appear in Mr. Davenport’s 
study. Even the presence of a slave economy, the awareness of which 
ought to have pervaded the entire book, comes into the picture only 
sporadically, and yet this is one of the chief conditioning factors 
which distinguish Nashville from cities of comparable size north of 
the Ohio. Was Nashville’s purely an upper-class culture? Did the 
low status of the mechanics, demeaned below the poorest farmer, 
carry any cultural implications? Mr. Davenport never makes clear 
whether he thinks Nashville’s culture was Southern or Western, the 
culture of a planter class built upon a Negro “mud sill” foundation or 
the culture of an acquisitive mercantile aristocracy similar to Cin- 
cinnati’s merchant caste. We assume that it was the latter. 


By 1860, Mr. Davenport concludes, Nashville had justified her 
claim to the title, ““Athens of the South,” because her citizens “had 
given proof of their ability to appreciate the cultural things of life 
and to support essential institutions.” But, one may ask, do schools 
and theatrical performances and the uninspired effusions of local 
literati necessarily imply a love of culture? More Nashville citizens, 
it is true, could now afford to cultivate the arts and support cultural 
projects, but even here one must make reservations. Schools, theaters, 
hospitals, and churches, after all, attracted prospective settlers, drew 
visitors and vacationists from the outside, enhanced real estate values, 
and enriched local merchants. We should like to hear more about 
those cultural projects which had no immediate utility, like The 
Southwestern Monthly, “a noble attempt to give the Southwest a 
first-class magazine.”’ Mr. Davenport tells us this magazine folded up 
after one year of publication. How many similar enterprises in the 
Southern “Athens” met the same fate, and for what reasons? Were 
not many of Nashville’s cultural manifestations, as Mr. Davenport 
describes them, simply a result of increased leisure rather than of a 
shift in popular attitude? 


Knowledge of other contemporary communities would have pro- 
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vided Mr. Davenport with a better scale for measuring the progress 
and quality of Nashville’s culture. After all, Lexington, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh as well as Nashville boasted of their 
schools, reading rooms, libraries, lyceums, mechanical institutes and 
theaters, and yet with all of these similarities, each city possessed an 
individual flavor, a distinctiveness which differentiated it from its 
rivals. We do not discover Nashville’s uniqueness in Mr. Daven- 
port’s otherwise informative account because he has failed to integrate 
the story of Nashville’s cultural transformation with those noncul- 
tural factors, economic, geographical, and political, which were in- 
strumental in determining it. 


NO LIFE FOR A LADY by Acnes Morey CLEAVELAND. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


By J. Frank Dosie 


The number of good books dealing with range life as seen and 
lived by men—rawhide autobiographies, carefully evaluated biogra- 
phies, and documented histories—is large. Compared with the best 
of these, there has been no first-class range book written from a 
woman’s point of view. The best known has been Mary Kidder Rak’s 
A Cowman’s Wife, with its redundant sequel. But Mary Kidder Rak 
is a late-coming Easterner to whom the range land will always be 
alien; she looks at it as a provider of copy, not as the mother earth 
of her kind. 

But now, at the latest possible moment almost for such a record 
to appear, a woman has brought forth not only the best book about 
frontier life on the range ever written by a woman, but one of the 
best books concerning range lands and range people written by any- 
body. An autobiography, it is much more concerned with the land 
the autobiographer lived on and the sparse inhabitants thereof than 
with herself. The title, No Life for a Lady, suggests the fact that, 
woman’s book and woman’s life though it be, the matter is generally 
neither feminine nor female. 

Agnes Morley—whose married life with Mr. Cleaveland does 
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not enter into the story—was born in the old town of Cimarron, in 
the northern part of the Territory of New Mexico, on a night in 
1874 while the noted Clay Allison was putting on one of his most 
memorable six-shooter exhibitions. Her father, a builder of railroads 
across wildernesses, died while she was very young; her mother 
seems never to have taken much interest in anything except freak 
religions and the like. Her brother Ray established a ranch in the 
Datil country west of Magdalena and made the Morley name a tradi- 
tion not only of New Mexico but of the West. On this ranch and the 
surrounding territory Miss Agnes lived No Life for a Lady. She 
writes as a liver of life and not as a writer ; yet travel, education, and 
genteel associations gave her perspective, and she is fluent without 
once being glib. 

Hailed as delineating the romance of the Old West, her story 
is romantic only because it is bedrock reality. That is always the finest 
kind of romance. It narrates events and sketches portraits molded and 
motivated by the grass roots, sometimes drouth-scorched, by the vast 
Plains of San Augustine, the wild breaks of the Mogollon Mountains, 
open range, barbed wire, squatters’ rights, tourist invasions, lonely 
cabins, transcontinental highways, dreams of the Lost Adams Dig- 
gins, mortgages to the War Finance Corporation, darkness of grizzly 
bear dens, dazzling brightness of desert mirages, gusto of hearty, 
unencumbered men amid plenty, pariahs of the Navajo tribe, Poverty 
Pool Flat, the pifion tree that continues to do “as it pleases when it 
pleases,” horses that meant life and sometimes brought death, golden 
rabbit brush in the moonlight, an ox chain left oxless by a blizzard. 

Here is a true record, with deep and understanding interpreta 
tions, often only implied, that is as far away from the slew of out 
pourings by cultist Indian-adorers and Mexican-worshippers who 
litter up the plazas of New Mexico asa wilderness lobo is from a sofa 
poodle. Its essence is brightness and concreteness. There is the cow 
boy who “never read except when he didn’t want to think, which 
ain’t often.” Like other New Mexico writers, Mrs. Cleaveland 1 
pretty hard on Texans. Most of them, according to her, arrived at tht 
New Mexico border “between two suns one jump ahead of tht 
sheriff.” An Eastern lady once sent the Morleys a manuscript nove 
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to criticize. “Each cowboy in this tale had his own washbasin and 
individual towel and cake of soap. I thought of the community towel 
to which we were accustomed ; and the story of the man from New 
Mexico, the man from Texas and the man from Arkansas. It runs 
like this: The man from New Mexico washes his face and throws out 
his wash water. The man from Texas comes along, washes his face, 
and leaves the water in the basin. The man from Arkansas comes 
along and washes his face in the water the man from Texas has left 
in the basin.” 
There is a fine chapter on Eugene Manlove Rhodes. One reveal- 
ing anecdote must be relayed. Three strangers came to his ranch to 
buy horses. ‘Gene had horses he wanted to sell, desperately. The trade 
was made, the horses were rounded up and put in a corral. The money 
Gene greatly needed was about to be handed over when he casually 
asked what they wanted the horses for. The would-be purchasers told 
him they were buying for one of two belligerent nations which were 
at war on the opposite side of the globe. ; 
“Gene walked to the corral, laid down the bars, and drove the 
horses out. ‘I’m on the other side of that war,’ he said nonchalantly. 
Later, in Hollywood, he was to throw away a glittering cash offer 
because the Script Department insisted upon a band of cowboys raid- 
ing an immigrant train and stealing the immigrant girls.” 

Out of her fine and generous nature, seasoned by both laughter 
and tears, Agnes Morley Cleaveland admires justly. The code of the 
West could be framed from anecdotes she relates, and her humor is 
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a tonic. Ed Borein’s pen-and-ink sketches add to the charm and 
brightness of her pages. No Life for a Lady is the expression of a 
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to Middle America, the origin, ways, language, and fate of the Maya 
have constituted a constant and alluring problem to those inclined to 
look into such matters. Minds great and small, superficial and careful, 
sensational and scientific, have been bent on this problem. Wondrous 
stories have come out of the mountains and jungles of Yucatan and 
Guatemala—and not all of the imaginings have belonged to novelists: 
some of the juiciest have come from men of science, the chief dif- 
ference being that when a scientist imagines, he is apt to do it in very 
dull language. All of which leads to the observation that probably no 
other similar-sized area in the world, not excepting Palestine, has 
been subjected to so much intensive investigation by scientists ; and 
certainly none has given rise to more good-humored, acrimonious, 
devastating, or just polite debate. 

The natural result has been confusion among those lay followers 
of Americanist studies who would arrive, somehow, at some idea of 
what is what—who, even if they don’t know where they’re going, 
like to know what goes on in the train, or at least that there is a train. 
Recognizing this, thirty-four leading Americanists have compiled this 
symposium of essays, The Maya and Their Neighbors, as “a sum- 
mary of opinion” in the field of Middle American archeology. As we 
might have expected, and as would be the case in any other profes- 
sional field, the book is a melange of divergent views, criticism of 
others’ views, confessions of general ignorance and shortcomings, 
careful and objective studies, a few fresh conceptions, and equally 
few pieces of bright or even clear writing—all gingerly summed uf 
at the end by the redoubtable A. L. Kroeber. 

The Maya and Their Neighbors, for all that, is the most valuable 
work of its kind since Thomas’ Source Book for Social Origins. For 
one thing, here is Ricketson’s delineation of the Antillean nature of 
Central American geography, with his demonstration that these high- 





lands are in no way connected with or related to the Sierras in No 

America or the Andes in South America—that, indeed, the mountai 
ridges of this area run east and west. The need for this informatio 
is made clear by the references of Kidder, Hooton, and others to “th 
Cordilleran backbone” in Middle America. This would make no dif 
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doesn’t have to give a hoot; but it is of great importance to Kidder 
and Thompson, who write here of the enormous promise of the little- 
worked Guatemala highlands. 

For another thing, here is Kluckhohn’s sparkling criticism of 
Americanists in general for poverty of conceptual powers or failure 
to use them: their failure, that is, to “treat their work quite firmly as 
a general attempt to understand human behavior.” There seems to 
him a great deal of “obsessive wallowing in detail of and for itself.” 
He points out that if archeologists and ethnologists have hardly be- 
gun to ask themselves “the tough-minded query, So what?” this ques- 
tion has not gone unnoticed by sources of financial support for scien- 
tific undertakings. And he hazards the prediction that unless these 
scientists can tie their findings somehow into life, “they will, before 
many generations, find themselves classed with Aldous Huxley’s 
figure who devoted his life to writing a history of the three-pronged 
fork.” Kluckhohn speaks for more laymen than he realizes. Perhaps 
it was unintentional oversight that Kroeber, a wallower-in-detail par 
excellence, ignored Kluckhohn in his “Conclusions.” 

For those not so critical, The Maya and Their Neighbors is in- 
valuable; and even for the critical, it holds wealth; for nowhere else 
in such compact form can student and layman find so much data, 


such rich play of so many good minds, on the colorful puzzle of 
Middle America. 


A SOMBRERO FOR MISS BROWN by Cuwartotre BAKER. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


By Lon TINKLE 


A Sombrero for Miss Brown is a first novel and an excellent 
one. It is necessary to point out that this is a first novel, for neither 
in execution nor in mood does it reveal the fact. The author’s native 
gifts have served her extremely well: she has first of all an extra- 
ordinary narrative talent which can tell a story with the rare quality 
of suspense, and she has an innate good taste that constantly comes 
through to the reader as keen artistic sensitivity, a sensitivity serving 
some other purpose than mere aestheticism. In short, Miss Baker’s 
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novel is neither plotless nor confessional nor self-conscious, as nearly 
all serious first novels are. 


In addition to her poetic feeling and her skill at making a story 
dramatic and exciting, Miss Baker also displays abundant evidence 
of a genuine insight into character. For the casual reader, this atten- 
tion to diverse personalities will be lost in the general suspense of a 
successfully ordered “mystery” novel, but we are permitted to hope 
that in her next work Miss Baker will indulge her perception into 
unusual characters at greater length. The painter who comes so near 
—and very carefully not too near—being Diego Rivera in this story 
could well be a central character, especially in his relation to that 
tortured American wife of his, Elizabet. In fact our only fear is 
that Miss Baker will sell this novel to Hollywood—at any event she 
should—and tend to neglect her more serious gifts in favor of her 
unusual flair for story-telling. 


As we insist, A Sombrero for Miss Brown amounts to much more 
than the stirring account of how Angela Brown went to Mexico and 
saved her artist-brother in an international conspiracy that involves 


Nazi agents and political revolutions. With this surface material, the 
movies could do far better than they have with the remotely similar 
recent success, Hold Back the Dawn. But more than this, A Som- 
brero for Miss Brown is a record of important discovery, a symbol 
of the American discovery of Mexico: Mexico not as a new play- 
ground, not as a substitute Riviera, but Mexico as an ancient and 
artistic and wise way of life. And beyond that, the book is a record 
of Angela’s discovery of poetry (in its philosophical sense), Mexico 
itself being only a symbol. And then there is the psychological por- 
trayal of several of the tortured types of our time: the American 
artist without anchorage, the American woman free and equally with- 
out mooring, the self-indulgent pre-Nazi brute, the intellectual revo- 
lutionary, and others. 


Miss Baker easily and quickly establishes herself with this novel. 
We await eagerly her next work—all the more so since she is a 
Texan, the daughter of the distinguished poet and novelist, Karle 
Wilson Baker. 








